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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 


ONDON was startled on Monday by hearing that troops were 
L at once to be sent to the Mediterranean. The report was true, 
for although constant orders and counter-orders show much 
yacillation, some 3,000 men of all arms have been despatched to 
Malta and Gibraltar, and many more have been instructed to 
hold themselves in readiness, including, we are told, the Army 
Service Corps, which only goes with an expedition. Lord Derby 
and Sir Stafford Northcote, when questioned on Monday night, 
gave identical replies, —that in the present disturbed state of ‘‘ the 
Mediterranean region,” the garrisons of Gibraltar and Malta ought 
to be brought up to their full complement. This, said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was “the sole reply” he could give. 
The statement is doubtless true, at present, but it is obvious that 
as Gibraltar can only be attacked by Spain and Malta by sea, the 
troops are sent there to be ready for service further east- 
ward, and the public persists in believing that they are 
going to Gallipoli. The little peninsula which commands 
the Dardanelles could be turned very easily into an 
entrenched camp, unassailable by land, and it is supposed that 
possession of such a position would enable us to dictate our own 
terms after the war. Certainly it would enable us to close the 
Dardanelles, if Europe would let us, but would Europe? With 
Austria inost anxious to get into the Black Sea, and Germany 
most anxious to conciliate Austria, and France looking out for a 
Russian alliance, it is quite conceivable that Europe would object. 
Are we then to fire into everybody ? 








A most formidable insurrection of labour has occurred in the 
United States. The Directors of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road recently reduced the wages of their servants 10 per cent., 
and demanded a longer day’s work—two hours more, it is said— 
and the railway servants struck. New men were engaged, but 
the strikers attacked them, beat the police who defended the 
new employés, and finally resisted the militia. The move- 
ment spread like wildfire, till it covered ten States and 50,000 
miles of railway; and the “ roughs,” scenting mischief, incited 
the strikers to serious outrages. In Pittsburg they tried to 
roast the militia alive in the Roundhouse, and drove them 
out; and then, maddened by success, destroyed 1,000 cars and 
twenty-five locomotives, and burnt, spoiled, and stole pro- 
perty to the valitte of £800,000. Similar scenes, though 
none 80 bad, were witnessed everywhere on the lines in 
insurrection, and the militia, whether from sympathy or 
terror, acting half-heartedly, President Hayes resolved to 
use United States’ troops without requisitions. Unfortu- 
nately the troops are very few and very widely scattered, 
but the citizens, alarmed for their property, turned out in Vigi- 
lance Committees, and gradually, after several collisions and 
great loss of life, the strikers advised their friends to abstain 
from violence. The proposal to settle wages by arbitration 
has been generally accepted, but the railway service in the 
West remains suspended. 


excuse served them, and in some cities, as San Francisco, they 
made no pretence of helping the strikers, but ‘‘ went for” their 
own enemies,—in this instance, the Chinese. Strikes which let 
loose the mobs, though known on the Continent, have scarcely 
been known here in our worst days. The favourable feature in 
the American situation is that the rural militia acted with deci- 
sion, not to say sternness—we note, we fear, at least one unneces- 
sary volley—and that the citizens, once roused, formed fighting 
regiments at once, and proved too powerful for the mobs. For- 
tunately, New York did not move, and in a day or two the 
Federal authorities will have 5,000 troops available. That, how- 
ever, is very few, when the Railways are suspended, 


The news from the seat of war this week is important, but not 
distinct. The Russians are strengthening their force below 
the Balkans, and are reported to have defeated Suleiman 
Pasha, the invader of Montenegro, at Karabunar, so that 
he has fallen back on Adrianople. North of the Bal- 
kans, again, it is evident that some great movement 
is going on, Mehemet Ali on one side and Osman Pasha 
on the other endeavouring to crush the Russians between them. 
The correspondents have, however, been so completely silenced, 
that up to Friday evening it was impossible to form a definite 
opinion as to the results obtained. The balance of evidence, and 
it is only a balance, indicates that the Russians are not prosper- 
ing here, that they have sustained a defeat at Plevna, and that the 
army at Tirnova has been recalled. None of these statements, 
however, as yet rest upon Western authority, and the most im- 
portant of them come from Vienna, where there is great readiness 
to believe in Russian defeats. The Grand Duke may be only 
waiting for news from the South. 


Something not quite intelligible is going on in Constantinople. 
The Sultan has dismissed the Sheik-ul-Islam, and a report comes 
from Vienna that he has summoned Midhat Pasha to his assist- 
ance; and the ex-Vizier is on his way to Constantinople, vid 
Vienna and Trieste. Letters from the Turkish capital also men- 
tion that Constantinople is full of volunteers, who are a terror to 
the inhabitants, and that the Sultan is besought to unfurl the 
standard of the Prophet and proclaim a religious war. If this is 
all true, it signifies that the Mahommedan party has regained its 
ascendancy, that it has been resolved to fight a outrdance, and 
that no peace will be even talked of until the Ottomans have been 
defeated in some pitched battle. ‘That is quite a probable course 
for events to run, but the entire suppression of telegrams by the 
Turks, unless revised by themselves, disturbs all calculations. 


The House of Commons has been greatly exercised this week 
by indignation at the Irish obstructionists. The Members for 
Meath, Cavan, and Dungarvan, supported more or less by three 
other Home-rulers, have been availing themselves of the forms of 
the House, with the almost avowed intention of stopping business 
till the House makes some concession to the Home-rule dream. 
The South-African Confederation Bill, for example, an admini- 
strative measure of which the House cordially approves, has been 
arrested by multitudinous amendments—seventy-three from Mr. 
O'Donnell alone—by speeches against time, and by counts-out 
intended only to embarrass the House. Mr. Parnell, again, has given 
notice of opposition to fourteen Bills, and the whole group avail 
themselves on all occasions of any chance of forcing a division, 
by motions to adjourn, or to report progress. On Wednesday, the 
House grew so angry that Sir Stafford Northcote for once a little 
lost his head, required that a sentence of Mr. Parnell’s, implying 
that he wished to obstruct the Government, should be taken down, 
and asked that the Member for Meath should be “‘ suspended ”"—that 








The dangerous feature in this American strike is not the action 





is, deprived of the right of speech and vote—till Friday, when 
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he would propose formal resolutions. Fortunately, Mr. Whit- 
bread and the Secretary for War intervened. Mr. Parnell, who 
had been ordered out of the House, returned, and immediately 
began obstructing again, and on Thursday the motion to silence 
him was discharged. 


Sir S. Northcote had not, however, given up his silencing idea, 


Northcote—who ought to have been told a great deal more thay 
he was—and Mr. Greg, the lateGonteeller: An impression 
appearsto exist that this gentleman "was jobbed into the appoint. 
mentand neglected its duties, which is not ‘thease. Mr, 

though he has the misfortune tobe an ablerwriter, and is there. 
fore, in the opinion of Islington, disqualified for anything, wag, 
man of business also, had had much experience as an official, ang 


and on Thursday he placed on the table resolutions to be formally | by the testimony of the present Secretary to the Treasury, per. 


debated on Friday night. 


They provide that the procedure in | formed the duties ably and well, though, owing to want of 


Committee shall, as respects formal motions, be assimilated to the | port in the Treasury, he did not effect the reductions seeured by 


procedure when the House is sitting, and that ‘‘ when a Member, 





Mr. Winn. The lot of a retired servant of the State is, in this 


after being twice declared out of order, shall be pronounced by respect, a little hard. It is nobody's interest to defend him if 


Mr. Speaker or by the Chairman of Committees, as the case may 
be, to be disregarding the authority of the Chair, the debate shall 
be at once suspended; and on a motion being made in the 
House that the Member be not heard during the remainder 
of the debate, or during the sitting of the Committee, such 
motion, after the Member complained of has been heard in ex- 
planation, shall be put without further debate.” We have given 
elsewhere some reasons for distrusting this proposal, which virtually 
disfranchises an innocent constituency, withoutallowing itan oppor- 
tunity of returning a better representative; but it may in the 
present mood of the House—one of justifiable but excessive anger 
—have been passed before these lines are in circulation. We con- 
fess we doubt greatly if any measure that can be devised will 
prevent obstructions, short of expelling the obstructing Members, 
or raising the authority of the Speaker till it equals that of a Judge 
in a Court. 


The conduct of the few Irish Members who are paralsying the 
movement of the House of Commons is indefensible, and their 
proceedings must be arrested, but we do not see what is 
gained by the vituperation hailed upon them. Their conduct 
would be considered quite legitimate, if they had the people 
behind them, and their own contention is that they have a 
people, which sanctions this form of insurrection against the 
Union of the Kingdoms. There is, we believe, no ground for their 
contention, which is repudiated by the immense majority of Irish 
Representatives and of their own section among them, but it is by 
no means proved that they do not believe their own case. Their 
conduct shows that the Rules of the House need revision, but so 
long as they adhere to those Rules, it is a bad precedent to single 
them out for punishment by ez post facto votes. Of course, if 
they disregard the Speaker, the recognised expositor of the Rules, 
they are liable to punishment ; but then they should be punished 
in the regular way, and not made special examples, and therefore 
martyrs, The truth is, the authority of the Speaker has not of 
late been sufficiently maintained. Mr. Whalley breaks rules quite 
as often as Mr. Parnell, though no doubt from a different motive; 
and wrangles with the Chair are constantly allowed of which the 
House in other days would have been ashamed. The ruling of a 
Speaker should be like the ruling of a Judge,—law, till altered. 





The news from Southern India is of the gloomiest character. 
A- million and a quarter of people are receiving relief, and. the 
mortality has risen to a height which, if it were to continue 
for twelve months, would sweep the whole of the refugees away. 
According to the Times’ correspondent, everything depended, in 
Madras and Mysore, on the duration of the rains; while according 
to a telegram of July 22, the rains have almost entirely ceased, 
and the calamity of a second year of famine is almost un- 
avoidable. This will be indefinitely heavier than the first 
year, the reserves of the poorer classes being gradually exhausted. 
Already that ‘‘tendency to death” which accompanies Indian 
famines is reported on by the doctors, and the Government of 
Madras is so alarmed that it has ventured to disobey instructions 
from home to sell its stores of grain. 





The Pigott incident ended on Monday,—the House, without'a 
division, rescinding the vote of censure on Lord Beaconsfield. 
There was no other course to be pursued after the Premier's 
statement, as Mr. Holms, who brought forward the original 
motion, was unable to attack it, except upon one single point. 
Lord Beaconsfield had stated that the Rector of Hughenden had 
on one occasion voted against him, and Mr, Holms showed from 
the registers that this was not so; but as Lord Beaconsfield 
made his statement on the authority of a letter from one 
of the family, that error amounted to very little. The Premier 
is therefore acquitted, Mr. Pigott retains his appointment, and 


attacked ; and if he is defended, the defence is considered a bore, 
and left out of the majority of reports. 





The French Government has not yet fixed the day for the 
elections, but it is understood that it will be the 14th October, 
Intermediately the union of the Conservative parties, which wag 
essential to the success of the Cabinet, has been violently dig. 
turbed. The Comte de Chambord has been warned that the 
elections may tend to the success of the Bonapartists alone ; the 
Bonapartists are angry at the Marshal’s decision that they must, 
till 1880, postpone their demand for the Empire ; and the Orlean. 
ists do not like either the audacity of the Imperialists, or the 
violent strain to which M. de Fourtou is subjecting his legal power, 
The union is said, almost officially, to be “‘ broken up,” and the ru. 
mours of a coup d’état are revived, it may be in order to increase the 
energy and courage of the rural officials, who, if thereis no coupd'état, 
will be tried for every deviation from strict law. The Marshal. 
President is to go to Bourges to make a speech, which is ex: 
pected to have a great effect, but which is almost sure to be an 
imprudence; and an effort is being made to induce the Pope t 
compose Conservative differences,—a task from which Rome, 
which cares for the Church and not for any pretender, will pro- 
bably shrink,—though the Comte de Chambord presses fora 
declaration on the Legitimist side. It is to be noted as a fact in 
the situation that the Marshal’s son is growing into a man—he 
will be twenty in 1880—and that Parisian gossip, probably only 
malignant, attributes to this fact part of the energy exhibited by 
the President’s household. ‘ MacMahonism by hereditary right” 
is, however, rather too absurd a cry, even for the most devoted 
friends of order. 








The interest in the examination of the three detective inspectors, 
Druscovich, Palmer, and Meiklejohn, on the charge of aiding and 
abetting the escape of the five men convicted of swindling 
Madame de Goncourt out of £10,000, has much increased. This 
is in consequence of the news that a detective-serjeant at Scot- 
land Yard, Von Tornow, whose name appeared in one of 
Meiklejohn’s letters produced in Court, has absconded; and 
of course, the wildest stories are now abroad. Few facta 
other than those indicated by Mr. Poland last week 
have come to light. Kerr, the convict, who has given the 
authorities all the information, states that he and Meiklejohn 
had dealings long before the Goncourt fraud; that he had once 
sent him £100 for “settling a little matter” about illegal 
book-making in Scotland ; that on another occasion he 
gave bim £500; and that, in fact, he found it his 
interest to keep a police-officer in his pay while he esta- 
blished the ‘Systematic Investment Society, the General 
Society for Insurance against Losses on the English Turf, and 
other flimsy devices for evading the law. If Kerr's story be trae, 
Meiklejohn was a sort’of standing counsel toa betting gang for years. 
The proseéttion rely strongly on the omission of material details 
from Druscovich’s report. The crowd continue to cheer the con- 
vict, who is vaguely regarded ‘asa hero of some new kind, and to 
hoot and hiss the detectives. Whatever be the‘issue of the trial, 
Colonel Henderson will not satisfy the puBlic unless he makes 
many changes at Scotland Yard, where, it is pretty clear, 
there is too little control over experienced inspectors, Out 
detectives are picking up, we fear, some of the worst vices 
of the French police, without getting their discipline or skill. 





President Hayes has taken the first decided step towards & 
reform of the American Civil Service. He has issued a circulat 
to all holders of office, in which he informs them that “ No 
officer should be required or permitted to take part in the 
management of political organisations, eaucuses, conventions, oF 
election campaigns. Their right to vote or to express their views 





the only persons rather injured by the discussion are Sir S. 


on public questions, either orally or through the Press, is not 
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denied, provided it does not interfere with the discharge of their 
official duties. No assessment for political purposes on officers or 


will break up the Republican organisation ; while the last, which 
qill be obeyed, destroys the ‘‘ campaign fund,” formed by a 
deduction of five per cent. from officials’ salaries. The object, 
of course, is to detach the officials from ‘‘ political” work before 


making their offices permanent. 


Mr. Bright made on Wednesday, at Bradford, three speeches, 
and two of them in his best manner, on the occasion of unveiling 
amonument of Cobden. He told Cobden’s life as it had never 
been told before, in a speech which will be the classic biography of 
his friend, to be read by posterity ; and repeated, with new effect, 
the story of Cobden’s coming to him when his young wife had just 
4ied, and saying, ‘‘ There are thousands and thousands of homes 
in England at this moment where wives and mothers are dying of 
hunger. Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief is passed, I 
would advise you to come with me, and we will never rest 
antil the Corn Laws are repealed.” The second speech was 
marked by a rather forced attempt to lay the blame of the 
railway strikes on the shoulders of American Protectionism. But 
the third was an eloquent argument, in Mr. Bright’s happiest 
vein, against being led into hostilities by the Rowdy war-party 
playing upon a foolish jealousy of Russia. He thought Russia's 
interference was only a just and logical consequence of the Con- 
ference ; and that it was wrong to say to her, ‘‘ You must not go to 
Constantinople,” since attacking an enemy in his capital is the 
speediest mode of bringing a war to a close. The Dardanelles 
and Bosphorus must be opened, but ‘‘on the block system,”— 
that is, only a limited number of ships-of-war should be between 
the Straits at the same time. Meantime, men of business, who 
are now the shuttlecocks of wild rumours, have a right to get 
from the Government a distinct enunciation of their policy, and 
particularly to know whether they mean to occupy Gallipoli, a 
little place where Mr. Bright once nearly ran ashore, and where 
he hopes the Government will not get aground. He warned 
the people of Bradford that if England thought of seizing or 
purchasing Egypt, she would draw down the protest of France, 
and run a risk of a European combination. The speech, un- 
auswerable and timely in the main, will have more influence 
at Manchester and Bradford than elsewhere, owing to an under- 
current of ‘‘ peace at any price,” and an assumption that the 
atmost benefit ever derived from war is a knowledge of 


geography. 


The Berlin gorilla, “Mr. Pongo,” the only specimen yet 
brought alive to Europe, has arrived at the Westminster 
Aquarium. ‘The creature is not yet four years old, and has not 
yet entered on the period of teething, but it is 3ft. fin. high, 
and has already muscles of extraordinary rigidity and firmness. 
He eats farinaceous food and fruits, but can eat beef-steak , drink 
beer, and smoke, after the African fashion, puffing the smoke out 
again through his nostrils. Like other monkeys, he can imitate 
almost any action, and imitate with what appears to be humour 
—for instance, he applauds laughter occasionally by beating a 
stick on the floor, or clapping his hands—but the most human 
thing about him seems to be a trick of putting everything in his 
mouth, like a child of a year old. For instance, if he tries to 
write, the pencil goes. at once to his mouth. The most difficult 
thing to conceive about him, on the Darwinian hypothesis, is 
why his coat should have ever fallen off. Under what circum- 
stances could a gorilla without a hairy skin be better. fitted for 
survival than a gorilla with one? Surely he would be less fitted. 
That the strength of the gorilla-man should decline as his 
brain grew wider and devised substitutes for strength, is con- 
ceivable, but why should his coat fall off ? 





The Cobden Chub held its annual dinner at Greenwich on 
Seturday, the Marquis of Hartington in the chair. The speeches 
were of little interest, but we are sorry to note a remark by Mr. 
Forster, which explains a good deal of the indifference we have 
80 often complained of in Radicals towards foreign politics. He 
said, “‘ We had questions brought before us at the present moment 
affecting the countriesof Europe, but after all, of what importance 
were they, compared with the enormous portion of the earth’s 
surface of which we had in some degree the management ? Why, 


big and populous place 2,000 years ago, but the foreign policy of 
Attica, which involved the freedom or slavery ef the Athenian 
people, was of more importance to mankind than any conceivable 
“interest” of the enormous empire. That Judea, a country as 
big as Wales, was conquered by Rome, is a fact which has 
influenced the human race more than the whole career of the 
Japanese,—even if it has, as they say, been unbroken for ten 
thousand years. We rule, as Mr. Forster says, territories far 
greater than Europe, and populations far more numerous than 
that of the Continent, but have they all added as much to human 
thought as Paris or London every year? The neglect of Indian 
affairs for Parisian affairs is not all the result of stupidity, but of 
a just belief that Paris teaches, and India does not. 


If we must believe that the Russian atrocities which figure 
in the new Parliamentary paper compiled by the Foreign Office 
are not made to order, it is a pity Safvet Pasha does not send a 
scrap of evidence in support of them. The Russian soldiers, and 
the Cossacks in particular, are said to have murdered and burned 
and generally committed the grossest outrages on men, women, 
and children in the Caucasus, Armenia, and Roumelia. More 
than a thousand persons were slaughtered after the capture of 
Ardahan ; and 1,500 families from Soukoum Kalé, driven into the 
woods by the Cossacks, died of starvation. 200 Mahommedans 
were overtaken in their flight to Varna by Russian cavalry, who 
murdered the men and violated the women; and near Rustchuk, 
Sistova, Tirnova, and Kestan, the Russians have given the Bul- 
garians the arms of the Mussulmans and incited them to murder, 
torture, and outrage theirfoes. Mr. Layard fears that these stories 
are true, and quotes as one authority the correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph. He, however, puts no faith in the stories 
about outrages upon Christians—though, by the way, he has been 
obliged since he wrote his despatch to send the Rapid to Kavarna, 
midway between Varna and Kustendje, to protect them. For 
the most part, Safvet Pasha’s accusations are made on the testi- 
mony of anonymous informants, speaking of places which, as the 
Grand Duke Nicholas points out, are deserted by Turkish 
authorities. In fact, the only charge—certainly very serious— 
distinctly made on European authority, is one to the effect that 
Sir Arnold Kemball, our Commissioner, stated that Turkish 
women, suspected of giving information, had been stripped naked, 
flogged, and driven into the Turkish lines. If he saw that, or 
any other European with him, one outrage has been proved. Asto 
charges emanating only from the Turkish Foreign Office, we are 
in no hurry to believe them, even if it were not announced that 
the Turkish authorities are forcing the peasantry near Kars to 
make depositions about imaginary outrages; and if one of the 
most serious charges—that about destroying the crews of three 
Turkish merchantmen—were not now admitted to be false. 


The Cattle Plague Committee have, it is stated, decided on 
recommending distinctly Protectionist legislation. They would 
prohibit the importation of cattle from Russia, Germany, and 
Belgium absolutely, kill all other cattle at the port of landing, 
and not allow stock in Metropolitan markets to be moved except 
for slaughter. Fortunately, the importations of dead meat 
cannot be prohibited, and prices will not, therefore, necessarily 
rise. 


We deeply regret to record the death, on Friday morning, of 
Mr, J. Langton Sanford, the historian, who so long contributed 
to our own columns. An indefatigable student, possessed of a 
cool judgment, a great desire for truth, and the true historical 
instinct for character, Mr. Sanford, had he had even moderate 
health, might have been reckoned among the leading historians of 
our time. Even as it was, though incapable of sustained labour, 
weakened by a latent heart-disease (which ultimately carried him 
off), and for the later years of his life irremediably blind, Mr. 
Sanford’s work was of the highest order. His book on the 
Commonwealth has become a standard work, while his ‘‘ Charac- 
teristics of the English Kings” called forth warm commendations 
from men like Mr. Freeman and Professor Stubbs. His know- 
ledge of English history indeed was like other men’s knowledge of 
their own lives, and he wasa mine of Parliamentary information. 
Like many historians, he had a fancy for genealogy, and had he 
had bat the health, might have risen to fortune as a barrister 
pleading before the Lords Committee of Privileges. He died at 
last almost suddenly, leaving a blank in his circle which those who 
were most honoured with his friendship will find it most difficult 





the interests of our Colonies and of our Indian Empire were, in 
truth, the interests of a great part of the world.” Is not size there 
made too much the standard of importance? China was a very 


to fill. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———~»>-—— 
SHALL WE DEFEND CONSTANTINOPLE ? 


A™= we about to fight Russia, in order to prevent the tem- 

porary occupation of Constantinople until a European 
Congress has decided upon the ultimate ownership or guardian- 
ship of that great position? That is the true and only ques- 
tion in regard to this war now before the country, and it is 
upon this that the public should make up its very reluctant 
mind. It is quite clear that the Cabinet as a collective body 
does not intend to intervene in this war merely to protect the 
Turks from the consequences of their own misdeeds. The 
time has passed for that; for were we never so willing, we 
could not prevent the Russians from clearing the European 
provinces north and south of the Balkans of the last relics 
of the Turkish authority which has so long oppressed them. 
We could not defend Adrianople, or any other position in the 
interior, without a strict Turkish alliance, and an effort which, 
if it involves a Turkish alliance, the nation has decided not 
to make. It is also clear that the Government does not intend 
to seize Gallipoli and keep it as a sort of Gibraltar, a guarantee 
that our interests should be protected in the Congress which, 
when Russia has once destroyed a Turkish army, will become 
inevitable. It is true that appearances point just at this moment 
to such an occupation; but appearances must be deceitful, 
unless, indeed, much more is intended. The Fleet is lying at 
Besika Bay, just the place from which a rush on Gallipoli can 
be most easily made. The Mediterranean garrisons are to be 
brought up to such a position of completeness that a corps 
darmée of fifteen thousand men, with the necessary comple- 
ment of engineers and artillery, would be ready to start at an 
hour’s notice for active service. The reinforcements sent to 
those stations take no wives or children with them, and they 
will include, unless everybody is mistaken, a regiment of hussars, 
who are not, we imagine, intended to defend Malta against an 
invasion of rabbits or against shells from sea, They are fine 
troops, but Malta is not precisely the place where English mili- 
tary authorities station a crack regiment of cavalry, unless it is 
en route for some other point. Moreover, the transports which 
convey the troops to Gibraltar and Malta will be ready to convey 
them still further afield. All this looks like Gallipoli ; and yet it is 
nearly impossible, in spite of all military gossip, that Gallipoli 
should be by itself the end. What are we to do there? 
Troops there will not protect Constantinople from a land 
attack, and for a sea attack the Russian Government has no 
kind of means, We cannot, by holding the peninsula, enable 
ourselves to declare that the Dardanelles shall not be opened, 
for that would be to declare war upon all Europe in defence of 
a privilege which, if we hold Gallipoli, we could not help 
claiming for ourselves. Our ships-of-war, it is clear, if we 
hold the key of the Dardanelles, must enter the Sea of 
Marmora; and if we enter it, or take power to enter it, the 
Treaties closing the Straits are at an end, and all the rest of 
the world must come in, Suppose a German frigate asks a 
passage, are we to fire upon a German frigate? And if not, what 
becomes of our key? It may be given to us by a Congress, no 
doubt, but our occupation will not make the gift more probable, 
for if Europe refuses, we shall not fight all Europe for so 
uncertain again. It is only as a post on the road to Constan- 
tinople that Gallipoli is of importance, and the single question 
to be decided is, whether we are to go there,—that is, whether 
we are to declare war or accept war rather than suffer the 
city to pass temporarily into Russian hands ? 

It cannot remain in Russian hands for any length of time, 
for neither Germany nor Austria could permit Russia to hold 
direct military control of such a point, or spread her authority 
as she might spread it northwards to the Danube. Their 
interest in that matter is at least as strong as ours; they can 
intervene on the Russian flank, and they have been fully 
warned by the events of the war that their intervention 
would not be too serious a risk. If the war has made 
anything clear, it is that the Russian army could 
not remain south of the Danube for a week after Ger- 
many and Austria, or Austria alone, with German sanction, 
had signified that it must retreat. The Russian Staff knows 
this quite well, and the Russian Government has consequently 
pledged itself up to the lips before its own subjects and before 
Europe, to let Europe decide on the permanent ownership or 
guardianship of Constantinople. It is impossible to make 
words plainer or more solemn than those of the Czar. It is 





can go there, and the only object of preventing a temporary 
occupation must be to protect the Turks. We are to go there 
in order to assure the Turks that, defeated or victorious, how. 
ever they may wage war, or however they may resist pe 

they will be free and masters in the centre of their power, 
will be able from thence to “ govern,”—that is, to harass and 
tax to the quick—all Western Asia. Our appearance in Con. 
stantinople would and could have no other meaning, un 

indeed, we are prepared to assist in terminating Turkish rule, 
The Porte would be at liberty to fight on as long as Asia 


would fight on gallantly and ferociously to the very last, and 
then remain, defeated, indeed, but safe and master of great 
provinces. That is the meaning, and the only meaning, of ap 
English defence of Constantinople. 

But, says the newspaper which speaks most clearly the 
mind of the Premier, we should go to Constantinople merely 
as “ the bailiffs of Europe,” prepared to hand over the great 
capital to any authority upon whom Europe may fix its choice, 
Very good; then let the Government say so clearly in Parlia- 
ment. It is certainly not we who should resist that righteous 
and statesmanlike design. If the Government is prepared to 
bring the Sultanet to an end, as a mischief to the world 6r as 
an anachronism, to hold Constantinople in pledge against the 
will of the Turks, and to quell all resistance to that policy by 
force, it will do precisely the act which will terminate 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe, and which was in effect re- 
commended by Mr. Gladstone, when he advised us to stop 
the despatch of troops from Asia across the Bosphorus. The 
Turks must have fired on ships so employed, and the ships 
must have returned the fire. But who believes for one 
moment that a Government with Lord Beaconsfield at its 
head would pursue any policy of the kind? He wants to save 
the only Asiatic State left in Europe, not to destroy it. His 
sympathy—we do not blame him for it, and he has avowed 
it in a hundred chapters of his books—is with the Semitic 
races, and not with the “snub-nosed Saxon” or more snub- 
nosed Sclav. He may talk about holding Constantinople asa 
pledge—though, to do him bare justice, he has never done 
anything of the kind, leaving his devotees in the Press to do 
it for him—but if he arrives at Constantinople he will say, 
and say truly, for there is no doubt of the fact, that he can 
hold it only with the sympathy and the assistance of the 
fighting half of its population, that is, by cementing an alliance 
with the Turk. There would be no way out of it. 
A British army cannot be withdrawn without accomplish- 
ing its end, and the end of holding Constantinople, without 
being either the masters or the allies of the Turkish popula- 
tion, is absolutely unattainable. The Turks would not stand 
it, to begin with. Whatever their faults, readiness to surrender 
an Empire without striking a stroke for it is not one of them, 
and they may be acquitted fully, as fully as Indian sepoys in 
mutiny, of caring one straw about the ultimate strength of 
nations. They would fire on an English fleet coming to Con- 
stantinople without their permission as readily as into a 
Russian one, or more readily, for they might be afraid of the 
Russian vengeance, and would not be afraid of ours. It is 
ridiculous to go to Gallipoli, unless we are going to Constanti- 
nople. It is impossible to go to Constantinople, except as the 
allies or the enemies of the Turks. Is, then, the country 
prepared to go to Gallipoli? That is the question, which 
Parliament, when it has solved the terrible problem how to 
master three Irishmen who will play, but will not play accord 
ing to rule, ought to decide before it leaves Lord Beaconte 
field uncontrolled master of the Empire. 





THE MUTINY IN THE COMMONS. 


HE three Irish Members who have this week attracted an 

almost national attention—Mr. Parnell, a young squire, 
from Wicklow; Mr. O’Donnell, a Catholic Uittérateur, with a 
curious knowledge of the less known foreign politics; and Mr. 
Biggar, a provision-merchant of Belfast—have certainly accom- 
plished something. They have not transformed the British 
Empire into a Confederation, but they have found out a weak 
place in its Constitution. They have put agrain of sand in the 
nation’s eye, and the nation wriggles. They have discovered 
that it is in the power of three individuals, if only gifted with 
good constitutions, complete insensibility to opinion, and 
unlimited power of being bores, to arrest the action of the 
House of Commons,—that is, of the machine which, in the long- 
run, controls the British Empire. Hating that Empire as now 





only, therefore, to prevent a temporary occupation that we 


organised, they have used this discovery unscrupulously, and 


could sustain the war, and being safe from Russian coercion, 
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* have compelled the House and its leaders to seek for some 
easily procured and effective cement for the weak place. It is 
not creditable work, for every man who courts entrance into 
any Club binds himself, by virtue of his own request, to 
observe its rules, in spirit as well as form; but it is impos- 
sible to deny that the three have had their success, and made 
themselves disagreeable enough to be attended to. Their last 
stroke had a sort of perverse genius about it, as of a bore who 
intercepts his host, not when he is going to prayers—he could 
bear that—but when the servant has just announced that 
dinner is served. The country can bear to go without legis- 
lation just now, but it cannot go without administration, 
and the Three threw themselves across the path of the 
Bill allowing Confederation in South Africa, which is not a 
piece of legislation in the proper sense at all, but an adminis- 
trative measure, proposed by the Colonial Department, sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, and approved by the public outside. Mr. 
O'Donnell, however, whom we regret to see in this galley, for he 
was made for better things, proposed seventy-three amend- 
ments, and he and his associates were quite capable of making 
speeches on every amendment. As the forms of the House are 
based on a supposition that no group of men will misuse them for 
mere obstruction, it was quite possible that the Bill might be 
talked out, and a permissive measure of great importance, in- 
yolying the labour of months to the Department and 
the success of a great policy, might be lost, for no other 
reason than that five or six Irish extremists wished to 
bring home to Parliament that they had rather sit in 
a less powerful Assembly. It was evident that the same 
tactics might be pursued on more important occasions, and 
indeed, the combined Members have only to resist the Mutiny 
Bill by the same devices, to disorganise the whole service of 
the Empire. No risk of the kind could be permanently endured, 
and the announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that Government could bear the interruption of State busi- 
ness no longer was fully expected, and received by a crowded 
House with delight so rapturous, that if Sir Stafford North- 
cote had proposed to send the three Refractories to the Tower, 
his motion would possibly have passed with acclamation. 
Sulky boys who tell the schoolmaster they will interrupt his 
lectures till the classes are assembled in smaller rooms are 
not of necessity detested by their schoolmates, who have a 
lurking notion that there is humour in the situation ; but when 
the interruptions are as long-winded as sermons and as stupid 
as Blue-books—all three talk in the Commons of malice pre- 
pense like so many Women’s-Rights lecturers, till even 
Admirals yawn with sleepiness—and, moreover, delay the 
holidays, schoolboys naturally reflest whether some sort of a 
metaphysical cobbing is altogether impossible. 

Seriously, the Government and the House are right enough 
in principle. The nuisance must be put down, and means 
must exist to do it; but there will, we suspect, be a good deal 
more difficulty before they are discovered. Sir Stafford North- 
cote is so good-tempered that when irate he is sure to put him- 
self in the wrong, and he began with a very considerable blunder. 
He proposed that Mr. Parnell, whom he regards as the Seeva 
or Principle of Destruction of the Irish Triad—clearly Mr. Biggar 
is the Preserver, so Mr. O’Donnell, by exhaustion, therefore, 
must be Brahm—should be suspended till Friday night, that 
is silenced and deprived of his vote for one particular debate. 
That would never do. The right of the House of Commons to 
expel is clear enough, and rests on its right to guard its own pro- 
ceedings, while asking the constituency to send up a better repre- 
sentative ; and it might even, upon due cause shown, declare a 
particular man disqualified for life. That would not hurt his con- 
stituency, which could always find another representative. But 
to declare that Meath shall be disfranchised because Mr. 
Parnell is intolerable, and disfranchised without a statute, is 
an abuse of power, quite, we believe, without precedent—for the 
lawyer who in the Puritan times was bidden to hold his peace 
was not deprived of his vote—and might in excited moments 
be fatally misused. No one who saw the way in which the 
House behaved to Mr. Auberon Herbert when he tried to speak 
to Sir Charles Dilke’s Republican motion will deny that it 
can be carried out of all decency by caste and party feel- 
ing, and we might some day have Mr. Gladstone put to 
Silence because Members dreaded his oratory, or Mr. Bright 
put in a corner because he could not help speaking against a 
declaration of war. The precedent would have been too 
dangerous, and Sir Stafford Northcote’s hesitation and final 
withdrawal of his proposal, as applied to Mr. Parnell, showed 
that he had become aware of his own hastiness. He has, no 


a resolution that a Member who defies the Chair may be 
silenced for a debate ; but although we must write before the 
House of Commons has decided, we regard that proposal ag 
already out of court. It is not fair to the constituencies, and it 
does not meet the evil, for it does not settle what is to be done 
with Mr, Parnell, if after his inhibition he persists in claiming 
his right to speak. 

The second resolution, prohibiting any Member from moving 
the adjournment or demanding that progress be reported 
twice in one night, is unobjectionable in itself, but will not 
stop the Obstructives, who will still find plans for-annoying 
the Speaker and multiplying divisions; and we are very 
doubtful if anything short of a Standing Order enabling the 
House by a three-fourths vote to declare discussion ended—an 
Order never to be used without the Speaker’s previous 
declaration that the “forms of the House are being 
abused ”—will prove effectual for the purpose. Before try- 
ing so radical a reform as that, however, it would be 
well if the Commons appointed a Committee to consider the 
powers of the Speaker or President in all Parliamentary 
countries, and report on the first day of next Session whether 
those powers might not be usefully increased in this country. 
There is an impression abroad, based, we imagine, mainly on 
his social rank in the Kingdom and the long tradition of respect 
for his office, that the Speaker of the House of Commons is 
invested with unusual authority. This, however, is not the 
case. Mr. Reginald Palgrave, a most experienced and cau- 
tious authority, in his little book for the guidance of Chair- 
men says:—“It is a remarkable feature of the Speaker's 
office that he has to keep order with no power to 
compel order; he cannot commit a Member to custody, 
flagrant as may be his conduct; he cannot even order him to 
quit his place in the House. The utmost punishment the 
Speaker can inflict is to name a Member.” We see no reason 
why the Speaker should not be invested with the authority of 
a Judge, to be held in strict reserve, but to be available 
whenever the House feels that its dignity, or efficiency, or use- 
fulness, as the highest governing body of the realm, is seriously 
menaced by the conduct of any individual or of any clique not 
numerous enough, or important enough, or sensible enough to 
be considered a party in the State. Held, as it would be, in 
strict reserve, checked by the House itself, and watched with 
acrid vigilance by the country, we can hardly believe that such 
a power would either be abused, or so used as to impair in any 
perceptible degree the freedom of debate. After all, a 
barrister’s tongue is not the tongue which is in England most 
restrained. 





THE LABOUR WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


ISMAY and shame, mingled with utter astonishment, 
have been the prevailing feeling among Americans in 
England, during the present week. It was not only that the 
news of the Railway Strike and its results came on them as 
something altogether unexpected, but it was one of the 
things which they had been in the habit of repudiating as 
impossible and inconceivable. No doubt the United States 
have been troubled with their own form of the labour question 
for many a day, and Americans are very far from underrating 
the gravity of the economical difficulties through which 
their country is now passing. But that the law should be 
defied, the institution of property assailed, and the forces of 
the Federal Government resisted, were extremes of frenzy 
that seemed wholly beyond belief. All this, and more than 
this, has happened, and the Americans themselves are scarcely 
able to offer a complete explanation of the astounding facts. 
The strike in the goods department of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway, which broke out early last week, was not a trifling 
affair, but it possessed no national significance. Even if it had 
been followed up, as it was doubtless intended that it should be, 
by similar strikes on the other main lines—the Pennsylvania, 
Erie, and New York Central Roads—the conflict, though pro- 
ductive of some public inconvenience, need not have occasioned 
any anxiety. The railroad corporations in the United States are 
quite strong enough to cope with the Trades Unions among 
their men, and upon any question in dispute, in the opinion 
of most Americans, the Unions were at least as likely to be 
in the right as the railway dictators. But what the country 
was not prepared for was the attempt to enforce the strike by 
open war upon the Railways, the State Governments, and the 
Federal Power. The seizure of the rolling stock and the de- 


struction of the permanent way gave evidence of a spirit to 
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Governments were not only justified in using force to protect 
and rescue the property of the corporations, but were bound 
to do so by every moral and political obligation. The inter- 
vention of the authorities, however, only gave a wider scope 
and a more passionate spirit to the enterprises of the insurgent 
Unionists. The Militia called out by the State Governments 
showed either a timorous caution or a dangerous sympathy 
with the lawless. In the towns of Maryland, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, popular feeling 
was unmistakably on the side of the disturbers of order; that 
is to say, the masses were eager to see the Strike triumphant and 
the Railway “ monopolists” defeated. The attempts of the 
State Governments, aided after a while by Federal troops, to 
compel the rioters to yield were not as successful as might 
have been expected, in a community which is proud of its law- 
abiding temper. Almost everywhere the troops were withstood 
orinsulted. The interference of the Federal Power was encoun- 
tered by an extension of the strike over the railways of ten States, 
from the Hudson to the Mississippi, and from the Great Lakes 
to the Potomac. But this was not the worst. The rising soon 
ceased to have an exclusively Trades-Unionist character. In 
the cities the men on strike were joined by hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of the ordinary populace, and when 
violent collisions resulted the rough element rose to the sur- 
face. In Pittsburg the victory of the rioters led to scenes so 
scandalous, that the recital of them has nerved the citizens of 
other endangered towns to take instant and vigorous defensive 
measures. But the alliance which gave over Pittsburg to rapine 
and conflagration a week ago had been formed also in other 
cities—in Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and even New York— 
and might have shown itself on even a greater scale, if the 
public spirit of the majority had not been aroused in time. 

It is not difficult to understand why there should be a 
gathering feeling of anger against the Railway Corporations 
in the United States; their enormous power and their dicta- 
torial methods provoke irritation not only among their servants, 
but among the public; and though the Granger movement 
was discredited by many follies, the feelings to which it gave 
expression are permanent and strong. Nor is it surprising that 
the working-classes in the States should be soured by their 
recent reverses, by the stagnation of business, the fall in the rate 
of wages, and the timidity of capital. But giving the fullest credit 
to these influences, we do not get any nearer to the motive power 
which turned a dispute about wagesinto a civil war. There must 
be other causes at work, and of course, it has been suggested 
that the history of these riots reveals the existence of a 
menacing Communistic propaganda. In New York and Chicago, 
indeed, a handful of Socialist fanatics have endeavoured to 
turn the prevailing excitement to the profit of their peculiar 
views, but they have produced hardly any perceptible effect. The 
real originating cause in the recent disturbances was not at all 
Communistic,—that is, it was not intelligently hostile to property 
as an institution, nor to society as constituted in the United States 
upon the basis of individualism. It was mad, blind anger at the 
pressure of the “hard times,” directed against the classes who 
have been held up to popular exeeration by political agitators, 
and intensified by a knowledge of the rascally swindles per- 
petrated by some of the American Railroad Rings. The per- 
sistence with which those agitators have declaimed against the 
Government, the public Debt, the resumption policy, and the 
monopolist power of the Railways has had its natural influ- 
ence upon the ignorant and discontented masses now gathered 
in all the great cities of the Union. The Democratic assail- 
ants of the Federal authority, the Greenback party, the 
Grangers, the Republican enemies of President Hayes, have 
one and all been telling the working-man in America that 
under some new system—this, that, or the other—* hard 
times” must disappear, and everybody be happy. ‘“ Plase God, 
we'll have good, aisy times when Tilden’s elected!” said a poor 
Irishman who sought relief in the workhouse on Blackwell’s 
Island last winter. The alluring hopes dangled before the 
eyes of labourers out of work, or dissatisfied with a reduction of 
wages, have been left vague and shadowy ; they donot look directly 
to any Communistic reconstruction of society, and they are not 
infected with any malignant feelings against classes, such as 
those brought to light in revolutionary troubles on the Euro- 
pean continent. But there are such hopes, mingled with 
anger against politicians, railway magnates, and conspicuous 
capitalists, who have been charged with every variety of 
corruption by the professional demagogues, and arraigned as 
the irreconcilable enemies of the poor. And in the imagina- 
tion of the excited masses, it is these enemies, controlling the 


from the monopolists. Indignation, overmastering pru 

sets in motion the violence that raged in Pittsburg on Sunday, 
though the tide was soon swollen by the rapacity of the criming] 
and the destructive fury of the drunken. The same raging hatred 
was at work in Chicago on Thursday, and had to be subdued 
the Federal troops with horse, foot, and artillery, and at the 
cost of many lives. 

It must be remembered that the classes actuated by the 
feelings we have described are a minority even in the to 
but they are a daring and reckless minority, with little to lose, 
and with a natural love of the excitement of strife. Few of 
them, probably, are native Americans. But why, then, did 
the majority, the American people, who respect law and are ag 
bitter against attacks upon property as English aristoerats or 
French peasants, allow this blind fury to gather strength, and 
threaten whole cities with ruin? We suspect that at first 
most people in the United States were rather pleased to see 
the Railways in trouble, and when it became clear that the 
attack upon the Railways was endangering other property and 
the general peace, the means of restoring order were not at 
once accessible. The State Militia, which was at once called 
out in West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and which showed an 
alarming sympathy with the rioters, was recruited, we imagine, 
chiefly in the towns and among the very classes who were 
engaged in resisting the railway. A conviction was felt in 
the United States that in good time the President would 
be able to call out a fresh levy of Militia, in whom 
perfect confidence would be reposed, and who, it may he 
assumed, would be drawn from the “territorial democracy.” 
But no such forces were at first available, and of the regular 
Army, occupied with the Indian War in the Far West, only some 
five thousand men were within reach, and these were scattered 
over all the Atlantic and Mississippi States. It is clear that the 
recent policy of reducing the numbers of the Regular Army must 
be regarded as unsafe, even if the exigencies of national police 
have only to beconsidered. But itis a healthy sign that when 
once the mass of the citizens have awakened to a sense of the 
public danger, they have been able to paralyse the insurrection, 
without looking for further aid from Militia or Federal troops.. 





THE FALL IN RENTS, 


5 oe is a change coming over British Agriculture of 
which we are likely to hear more than enough, for it 
affects the class which of all others can best make itself heard. 
If we may believe the grumblings which reach us from three 
points of the compass, from the North, from the South, and 
from the East ;—there is some doubt about the West, but the 
cry comes up loudest of all from the Midland shires—the 
luckiest of English classes, the Landlords, are beginning at last 
to suffer so severely, that their willingness to hear of a war, 
not to say their readiness to provoke one, is becoming a factor 
in the politics of the hour. They cannot find tenants for 
their larger farms. As leases expire, or farmers_die, or old 
tenants move off, they find that farms are thrown on their 
hands, that agents look anxious or shamefaced, and that 
lawyers mutter about the badness of the times. The pleasant 
days which have lasted so long, during which there have 
been always three applicants for every vacancy on a 
farm, and interest has been made for “holdings” as 
actively as if they were “livings” or appointments, have 
passed away, apparently never to return, and an applicant has 
to be treated like a capitalist willing to lend money on a 
second mortgage. He wishes to see the landlord, not the 
agent. He is entirely dissatisfied with the estate rules. He 
wants his farm to be in as perfect order as a London house 
with a heavy premium on it, and stipulates for as much 
liberty of action as if he expected to be the freeholder. Even 
when the concessions are made—and it is astonishing what 
concessions can be made, when the alternative for the landlord 
is, figuratively speaking, to cart the muck for himself—he 
draws back, declares that he should like a few days to con- 
sider, and finally demands a direct and very often a serious 
decrease of rent. In Scotland, it is asserted on excellent 
authority that this decrease sometimes amounts in direct cash- 
loss to twelve per cent., equivalent to an income-tax of half-a- 
crown in the pound, and that landlords are yielding every- 
where lest worse still should befall them, and lest the loss. 
which arises on the delay in letting should be followed 
by further loss from injury to the land. Two years of 
neglect mean five years loss of farm-profit. In the Mid- 
land Counties—and the richest bits of them too—the decline is 





machinery of Government and its physieal force, whosend soldiers 
to shoot down the honest workmen when they claim their rights 


estimated at ten per cent., or two shillings in the pound ; and’ 
in the South it is at least as much, with the further aggrava- 
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tion that even on these terms, which seem to landlords revolu- 
tionary, there is no choice of tenants to be had. Only in 
the West, where farms are still comparatively small, and 
farmers undignified and ignorant, does the old quiet con- 
tinue, and even there an unmistakable demand is arising 
for better terms in every respect but rent. There are estates 
where, many leases having been granted at one time, thousands 
of acres have been thrown up at once, and where the smaller 
farmers are beginning to think and say that if they had no 
consciences, the position of bailiffs to a great owner forced 
suddenly to take over his own land—that is, in fact, forced 
to turn farmer without an idea of the minute thrift which 
alone makes farming profitable—is better “ by heaps” than 
the position of a tenant with ever so good a lease. “ Why, he 
find the capital!” they say, at the smaller ordinaries, and think 
of their own money with a new sense of love and reverence, 
because it is going to stay in the bankers’ or the lawyers’ 
hands. 

There is no doubt of the fact, or that for landlords it is a 

grave one, although we do not know that they deserve any 
very serious commiseration. They have enjoyed the pleasant 
things of the world for a long time, have used their power 
very often a little roughly, and have even now far more secure 
positions than any other persons engaged in necessary and 
customary trades. They have dealt in an article which man- 
kind could not do without, have enjoyed a monopoly of pro- 
duction, and unlike brewers or manufacturers of shirtings, 
have made their own laws. Nobody has ventured to fine 
them because labourers worked too long hours or children 
were sent on to the land too soon, and nobody has ever inter- 
fered with their management of cottages, or their neglect 
to supply house drainage, good water, or reasonable 
ventilation. Still, a ten-per-cent. fall in the incomes of 
the most secure and powerful class in the country means an 
immense reduction in the aggregate purchasing fund, even if 
the purchases are mostly luxuries, and may involve important 
political consequences, if only because all county Members are 
feeling a new anxiety, and it is worth while to inqui e into the 
reason of the decline. _The popular explanation does not seem 
to meet all the facts. Many of the landlords, all the farmers, 
and we perceive, most of those whe write upon the subject, say 
that the change is due to a perceptible decrease in the average 
profit of farming. Farmers cannot get the old eight per 
cent., or whatever the interest was which they were willing to 
concede in confidence that they usually made. The price of 
wheat is now so entirely regulated by the foreign supply, that 
it is doubtful even if a war, unless it were a war with America, 
would greatly increase the averages; and even in that case, the 
new importations from India would probably in a few months 
make up all the deficit. The price of meat is threatened by 
the new trade in dead meat from America, till Protectionist 
devices against the cattle plague are almost worthless, and the 
grand ultimate threat, to “lay the land down in grass,” has 
become almost a meaningless menace. At the same time, the 
cost of prodtiction has gone up. Manure, the farmer’s most 
costly necessity, has increased in ‘price all round some forty 
per cent. Horseflesh, his most necessary machinery, has 
become dearer both to buy and to keep by at least 
one-quarter, perhaps as regards keep by one-third. 
And human labour, upon which his outlay in cash 
is largest,—the usual cost of labour per annum about 
equalling the rent—has risen all round in cash, or in the 
exchange of cheap perquisites for cash, by three shillings on 
twelve,—that is, by five-and-twenty per cent. Profit is, there- 
fore, it is alleged, unprocurable, and the farmer sees no direction 
in which compensation can be obtained except a reduction of 
rent, upon which, therefore, he insists, with a dry persistence 
not decreased by a consciousness that for once he has got the 
~ as well as the actual upper hand of the owner of the 
soil, 

There can be no doubt that the farmers’ complaint is in 
Some measure true, but there are other causes—or at least, one 
other cause—at work to which we desire to call attention. 
As we are informed, the trouble is felt principally with regard 
to farms above 250 acres. The smaller farmer is not half so 
worried as his larger neighbour. He has more to pay for 
labour, for horses, and for manure; but the increase is upon a 
more limited surface of expenditure, while he feels directly 
and keenly certain new advantages,—the high price 
of his hay, the excessive demand for milk, and the 
great profit obtainable if he devotes a few acres to that 
Tough market-gardening in which the master’s eye does 


son, the larger farmer is half or wholly ashamed. [We 
do not know if the feeling is local, but we can testify to 
one district where a large growth of profitable vegetables is 
considered an undignified proceeding in a farmer, justifying 
severe sneers at the ordinary, and jeers in the market-place of 
the plainest and the hardest kind.] It is the larger farmer who 
is retiring, not the smaller, and it is not quite certain that his 
only motive is a fear of want of profit. Another and perhaps 
a stronger one is distaste for an occupation which, though in 
some respects pleasant, involves a great loss of independence, 
which is more affected by the caprice of the capitalist who 
lets the “plant” than any other, and which, while demand- 
ing every year larger means, every year affords less and 
less of those happy chances offered by almost every other 
kind of occupation. It takes a man with £7,500 now-a-days 
to farm 500 acres with anything like certainty of reasonable 
profit, and a man with £7,500 now-a-days is comparatively 
educated, knows quite well where New Zealand is, and what 
Michigan or Oregon is like, sees what can be done in trade, 
and even in the professions—though the comparative profit- 
ableness of these latter is declining day by day—and is entirely 
unwilling to ask as a favour to be allowed to enter on an occu- 
pation in which chances scarcely exist, good social position is 
unattainable, security for his money is not yet conceded, 
and the individual who is most important to him regards him 
as his inferior. The large farmer thinks he could do better 
with his money, dissuades his children from his own pur- 
suit, and unless tied to the soil by age, habits, or tempera- 
ment, retires from an occupation which has ceased to be in 
consonance with his new intellectual position. He might still 
be tempted by a farm which he could hold “as if he were 
owner,” with no conditions but rental, but he will no longer 
remain in a trade in which the dealer, in every action of his life, 
implies to his customer that he has done him a favour 
in selling his goods, demanding in return both de- 
ference and gratitude. “The man was rude,” says the 
dealer in shirtings, “but he was a good customer.” “ The 
man was rude,” says the dealer in farms, “though he was 
actually one of my own tenants!” The class willing to take 
large farms decreases, therefore, rapidly, and there is little 
chance that except through a distinct change of system, affeet- 
ing all social relations, it will ever revive again, and the im- 
mediate consequence of the change is disastrous to the land- 
lord. We say the immediate consequence, because we imagine 
that the end which some anticipate is still very far off, and 
that the landlords will, for the most part, yield only for a 
moment. The possession of power is too dear to the wealthy 
to be readily given up, and we expect to see a recurrence to 
small farms, with all their drawbacks and annoyances, before 
the landlords join the Liberals in finally making land an ordi- 
nary marketable commodity. There are still men to take 
a hundred and fifty acres, pay rent, and touch their hats for the 
privilege of paying it; and though the erection of new farm 
buildings is a pinch and the retrogression in the style of 
farming is a pain, the landlords will meet the pinch and bear 
the pain before they surrender power. We do not expect to 
see rents permanently lowered, for lowering them in a moderate 
degree will not meet the whole case, nor do we expect to see 
landlords farming their own estates, for they want their lives 
for other ends than managing the details of agriculture; but 
we do expect to see a rapid, perhaps a violent return to little 
holdings, in the hands of men but little above the labourers, to 
whom they are of necessity the harshest of employers,—and 
through whom they also, as time goes on, will some day be 


defeated. 





COMPARATIVE ATROCITY. 


T is becoming apparent that all the charges of barbarity 
brought against the Cossacks and Bulgarians are not mere 
Turkish inventions. True, it is not even yet easy to estimate 
the precise amount of truth in the most specific charge yet 
brought,—that of the various newspaper Correspondents who 
have put their signatures to the document published in all the 
daily papersof Monday. Such a document would have gained 
immeasurably in force, had it been transmitted direct and inde- 
pendently, to England ; and remembering the attitude of the 
Turkish Government in the past, it is very strange that 
so many Correspondents should “consider themselves 
bound” to submit such a statement—not to their em- 
ployers—but to the Sublime Porte. Such a fact has to 
be considered in connection with some other statements 
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which intelligence from Shumla is allowed to be transmitted, 
and it will take a little time yet before any of us may con- 
clude that a correct analysis of the evidence has given us the 
real facts. It is not proved indeed that the correspondents 
ever sent such a telegram at all. But we fear it is too plain 
there has been barbarity,—savage attacks on women and child- 
ren, to say nothing of pillage and destruction. And savagery 
is savagery, by whomsoever perpetrated. 
But the use made of these facts by the pro-Turkish Press is 
certainly very remarkable, and seems to demand a few moments’ 
consideration. Passing by many utterances which in their 
wild frenzy might be justly termed indecent, there has been 
@ general agreement to represent the conduct of Russia as 
even worse than that of Turkey. The Telegraph of Tuesday 
affirms that “ Russia, according to the admissions of her most 
ardent apologist, stands even more guilty than Turkey 
before the bar of history ;” and the usually more moderate 
Globe, of a day or two before, in an article actually 
headed with the ominous word “ Intervention,” gives 
as a reason for such intervention that “the Russians have 
shown that their enemies compare rather favourably with 
themselves. They have done more than give atrocity for 
atrocity ...... they have proved to the satisfaction of 
Europe that they can be guilty of brutalities even more hideous 
than the worst excesses of those they came to punish.” We 
purposely refrain from quoting even more extreme statements 
of the same sort; but as they are made the foundation of 
most vehement charges—charges which infringe upon the 
decent courtesies of English public life—against those who 
yet believe Tarkey should be left to the judgment her sins 
have brought upon her (on Wednesday all such were charged 
with “ disgraceful insincerity ”), it becomes, as we have said, 
desirable to institute such comparison as can be made at 
this early stage between the conduct of the two belliger- 
ents. In other words, we are forced to contemplate the 
question of Comparative Atrocity. It very soon appears 
that there are indeed wide differences between the two 
sets of crimes which are so very flippantly compared, but 
that these differences are not merely the opposite of what is 
stated, but in contradiction to it so open and flagrant, that we are 
obliged to seek in the most reckless extreme of party spirit for 
some palliation of the use which has been made of the facts. 
We find, first of all, a very vast difference in the atrocities 
themselves, making the very most of them. We do hear of 
gross barbarity, of savage cruelty, amounting to murder; but 
we have not heard yet of any such deeds of savage lust as 
covered the Turks with infamy. There has only been, so far 
as we remember, one charge of violation brought in the 
telegrams against either Cossack or Bulgarian; and that was 
made by the Turkish Government itself, without one tittle 
of evidence. It is admitted now that the Turks vio- 
lated women and girls by hundreds, everywhere, and 
that scores were done to death, unwounded, by sheer brutal 
outrage. We had hoped to have done with referring to these 
things ; but if we must, we must; and when it is said that the 
Russians haye done “worse” than the Turks, it is time to 
recall what the Turks did. The utmost we have heard 
of Russian “ barbarity ” is not, even as regards slaughter, 
equal to a tenth of what we know took place a year ago. 
Even murder—cruel but honest murder—is not “ worse,” but 
better infinitely, than foul and promiscuous dishonour; as 
we all felt when the first tidings (afterwards, thank God! 
discredited) came home to ourselves concerning the Indian 
Mutiny. : 
In the second place, we find a vast difference in the cir- 
cumstances. We do not admit, much less urge, as sympa- 
thisers with Bulgaria have been falsely but freely accused 
of urging, that slaughter of women and children is the 
“ necessary” consequence of war. Civilised nations have 
stamped it out as such. But it has always more or less 
accompanied uncivilised war, and such is much of that now 
being waged. This is no new argument, framed to meet the 
present case. That Daily News correspondent who seems the 
special aversion of pro-Turkish writers, in the series of letters 
which so stirred the country a while ago, made special mention 
of one village in Bulgaria where massacre prevailed. He 
mentioned it expressly as “the one case” where there was 
“ excuse,” inasmuch as there had been some—however little— 
real armed resistance. For that very reason he did—there and 
then—admit excuse for it, even on the part of a Turk. And 
that covers the ground, for every single case now mentioned 
belongs to the same category. 


a 
portions, between the perpetrators of the wicked deeds and the 
consequences which befall them. No one pretends in 
ease even alleged, much more proved, that it is other thap 
Cossack advance-troops, or Bulgarians, who have massacred the 


Mussulmans. No one has alleged that the outrages—fop 
we will not blink the truth by using any other word—werg 
committed in the presence or by the authority of responsible 
officers high in rank ; and this some of the vilest Turkish 
atrocities were. Neither is it pretended that they have yet 
been brought clearly and officially home to the offenders, with. 
out securing punishment. This we all know the foul Turkish 


warded ; no one dare yet even whisper that such has been 
the case with the crimes now charged against the Russians, 
On the contrary, the first impulse of the Russian representatives 
has been to demand investigation, to court it and ask for it, 
If any individuals are proved guilty, no one doubts what the 
result will be ; but the Turkish murderers were only decorated 
and promoted, for deeds that no man dare in detail describe, 
And lastly, there is a difference in the motive-causes. Two 
different pro-Turkish journals have said, in almost precisely the 
same words, that for these Russian “ outrages”—we again 
admit and adopt the word—* awful reprisals must be naturally 
anticipated.” Another journal, in language absolutely dig. 
graceful, actually implies that the Turks will be almost 
justified in such reprisals! If this be so for what is now re 
ported—taken at its worst—were not all these things, and 
more, to be “naturally expected ” also, after the fearful deeds 
of 1876? Was there nothing there to avenge? Are Turks 
only to have passionate human feelings, and alone be expected 
to satiate vengeance? Shame upon such arguments, and 
upon those who use them! Let it be honestly con- 
fessed that the whole miserable business is horrible 
enough, but let the difference never be forgotten that 
the Cossacks have only done during war some small part 
of what the Turks did in peace ; that what goes on where they 
are not yet masters, is not a tithe of what went on where the 
Turks bore rule for centuries; that what has happened in riot 
and convulsion, is but some small part of what has gone on in 
quiet and under due “authority.” Let these things at least 
be remembered, before we talk of comparing Russian with 
Turkish “ atrocities.” 
Some other considerations might have been suggested. It 
might have been pointed out that in one telegram the other 
day certain things are said to have happened, “ the Bulgarians 
and Russians having arrived” at a certain village ; since it is 
so strange as to be almost incredible that the “ Bulgarians” 
should have ventured with the very van of the Russian 
irregular forces. Something might have been said upon 
the strangeness of the Turkish Government sending the 
succession of telegrams it has done, after the utter dis- 
regard it showed to the whole subject in 1876, and likewise 
upon the very obvious imitation, in some at least of these, of 
certain crimes of their own in that fatal year, as reported to 
English journals. Such a series of telegrams from such a 
source is of itself very suspicious, especially when they profess 
to give “ exactly "—as on Wednesday—what has been done in 
places occupied by the enemy; and when the Daily Telegraph 
makes the shocking suggestion, which it did last week, that “the 
whole atrocity business forms part of a consistent plan,” and that 
these particular atrocities, as is said in the same article, have been 
perpetrated “ not in hot blood,” but “with a definite purpose 
and a political aim,” it is impossible to avoid the reflection that 
there may be a “ purpose” in the circulation of these stories 
at Constantinople,—namely, to provoke and justify before- 
hand one last final massacre of the Christian races. It is not 
a “ Christian fanatic,” but a pro-Mahommedan paper, which 
on Thursday stated, on express Turkish authority, that what 
is now charged against the Cossacks “ will be avenged by such 
a punishment, that all Europe will thrill at the story when told !” 
Nay, it further presumes to inform us that England must inter- 
fere at once, even to“ mitigate, although she cannot now prevent, 
the effects of reprisals which will be severe and sanguinary !” 
In plain words, we are told that Turks expect events beside 
which even Bulgaria in 1876 shall be forgotten, and the 
expectation may help to produce the consequence. 





FRENCH ELECTIONEERING. 


hee can be more unlike than English and French 
Electioneering. A smart agent in the confidence of his 
party who had pulled a candidate through a brisk borough 





Thirdly, there is a difference, and that really vast in its pro- 
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tunities lost by the latter. Your French candidate does not 
know all the changes which can be rung upon a napo- 
leon. His agent—if he has one, which is unlikely—does 
not take due care at the outset of the campaign to 
secure all the cabarets and estaminets, so that all good 
liquor may flow freely on the side of purity, probity, and 
patriotism. We miss in French electioneering the in- 
genious and familiar devices for cloaking bribery; no 
well-paid “ watchers,” as at Bewdley, who watch nothing ; 
there is no official corresponding to “the man in the moon,” 
or practice answering to “ kissing the baby ;” and no crowds 
of canvassers, each of whom has been heavily feed. The 
wives of candidates do not run up prodigious bills at all the 
tradesmen’s shops, as the election draws near ; and their lords 
do not scatter eleemosynary coals with prodigal hands, and 
tipsy voters are not “ hocussed,” “ ” and locked up in 
an outhouse until the battle is over. There are no champagne- 
breakfasts or heavy suppers given in close proximity to the day 
of the election. We do not mean to say that French elections 
are at bottom very much purer and fairer than ours, but they 
are very unlike, and one point of dissimilarity in which French 
electioneering shows very much to disadvantage, as an English 
electioneering-agent might think, is that siege is not laid to 
the voters’ stomachs, and that the purse is not quite so potent 
as with us. 

But let not the sharp English attorney who lands his em- 
ployer at the top of the poll at a cost of four thousand pounds in 
published expenses, with unknown expenses unpublished, and 
who snaps his fingers at those who suspect the worst and talk 
about a petition, plume himself on his superior cunning. 
Electioneering is tolerably well understood in France. The 
experience of half a century has not been thrown away. In 
fact, if we are not much mistaken, the art is being 
improved, and we do not know to what degree of 

rfection it may arrive at the present pace. When 

de Tocqueville gave evidence in 1835 before a 
Select Committee as to electoral malpractices in France, the 
condition of things which he described was truly utopian. 
He could think of no case in which complaints had been made 
of bribery, as we understand it; intimidation was almost un- 
known; and he wished the Committee to believe that even in 
1827, when M. Villéle’s Government put out all their 
strength to obtain a majority, the influence which they were 
really able to wield wassmall. In short, the art was then only 
in its infancy. It was left to the Second Empire to show how 
universal suffrage could be manipulated and jockeyed, and M. 
de Fourtou, who matriculated in that school, bids fair to sur- 
pass his master. M. de Persigny proved by ocular demonstra- 
tion that it was perfectly possible to get une majorite sans 
fantaisie, or a majority with no nonsense about it; and M. de 
Fourtou means to do the same,—if he can. Their chief weapons 
are the same, for the great electioneering agent in France is, 
and always has been, the Prefect. It is he who does what a 
nimble attorney is expected to do here. He finds out what 
Government candidate will have most chance in every locality, 
and what means are best for discrediting the Opposition. 
It is he who must tell the maires to pass the 
word to the cabaretiers that they will lose their licences, 
or be forced to close early, if they do not go with the 
Government. He must see that every functionary, from the 
sous-préfet to the garde champétre, shall vote and speak as is 
proper. On his shoulders falls the the task of writing, or at 
lea8t revising, the candidate’s addresses, if the latter is not clever 
or handy with a pen; and he must take care that the little 
local paper, which goes with the Government through thick 
and thin, and whose principles are those of the Vicar of 
Bray, publishes its periodical instalment of abuse of Gambetta 
and the 363. If he is an energetic prefect, he will be sure, 
as the day of voting draws near, to write a letter to two 
or three maires, stating that he has directed the chief of the 
Engineers to consider and report upon certain plans for a new 
branch line connecting certain communes with the trunk line, 
and intimating pretty plainly at the end that these patriotic 
projects might be reluctantly abandoned if the Govern- 
ment found the peasantry ungrateful or disaffected. Very busy 
is the life of a Minister of the Interior and his Pashas at 
this time. They have no light task in manipulating les 


moyens propres @ epurer le suffrage wuniversel, as elec- 
toral manceuvres have been euphemistically called. When 
M. de Fourtou gives the word to his lieutenants to 
fall to work, in every commune in France a battle begins 
in which no one is too insignificant or too great to be 


formation of some spy, because it has become un foyer de 
discussions politiques ; and the Café Anglais shares the same 
fate, because some one said very loudly over his cups, “Vive 
la République !” Professors who have comfortable posts at 
important lyceums are exiled to small towns, there to repent of 
their freedom of speech. The village schoolmasters are told not 
to meet together to talk gossip and “shop ;” they spend their 
small salaries away from their families, and the Prefect thinks 
they will do more good to their families, and keep out of the 
temptation of talking politics, if they stay at home. Some 
forgotten Imperial law, of the year 1852, is fished up, and 
railway-guards, drivers, and stokers are told that if they 
smuggle Radical newspapers along their routes, there is a rod 
in pickle for them. The Prefects are told to look sharpl 

after the behaviour of their subordinates, and in fact, all 
State officials, They must report to head-quarters if any 
member of the municipality has been talking of the Marshal as 
a blunderer, or of M. de Fourtou as an adventurer. If 
too many Radical newspapers are to be seen in the 
postal or railway bureaux, down goes the fact in the 
report, so that the offenders may be duly warned that 
if they do not find, as their betters do, the Moniteur or the 
Bulletin des Communes good enough reading, they must go 
elsewhere. At the Kiosques, no République Frangaise, Rappel, 
or Temps is for sale, while you are pressed to buy a sheet in 
which the 363 are denounced as friends of the Commune, and 
their victory said to be the certain precursor of revolution. 
The colporteurs who will persist in selling Radical wares are 
worried and harassed, and on the slightest pretext have their 
licenses rescinded. They must open their packs to inspection, 
so that it may be seen whether they are not carrying about 
unlicensed books or papers. Woe to clubs, Masonic meetings, 
literary institutes ! active Prefect is sure to find that they 
are the hotbeds of discussion, and to give orders for their closing. 
These are daily incidents in the first stage of electioneering, 
but if the resemblance to the system of the Empire is to be 
kept up to the end, we shall hear of other devices still more 
questionable than even these. We shall learn that the mayor 
of some commune has insisted upon taking the ballot-urn home 
with him, after the votes are deposited in it, and that the 
mere effect of its remaining one night under the roof of a true 
Conservative has been a notable miracle, a commune notorious 
for Radicalism, and long in the bad-books of the Prefect, 
proving to have voted for the official candidate. And about 
that same official candidate we shall hear much before October. 
We shall find the Government dismissing some of its adopted 
candidates for insubordination in the ranks, and insisting 
that, as M. de Broglie once said, the duty of an official can- 
didate is “ Rester les mains pendantes le long de corps, le régard 
Jixé dans la vide, aussi préparé & avancer en ligne, qu’ & tourner 
par le flanc.” 

M. de Fourtou says he is confident as to the ultimate result. 
But we take it, that his confidence, if sincere, is a delusion. 
Even if he has improved upon the electoral tactics of the 
Empire, even if he has added to the resources of that system 
of mendacity and bullying, and if, what we greatly doubt, 
the old breed of docile official candidates can be easily 
obtained, the people of France are more capable of parrying 
such weapons than they were. They have learned the lesson 
of self-restraint, they have thrown aside a good many pre- 
judices during the last six years, and knowing now their own 
strength, the peasantry are not likely to suffer themselves to 
be cajoled by tactics which might have been successful under 
the Empire. 





THE END OF THE PIGOTT INCIDENT. 


N R. HOLMS found an unexpected friend on Monday in 

Sir Walter Barttelot. Except for his speech, the debate 
might have been as unanimous as the division. It would have 
been too much, perhaps, to expect a Conservative Member not 
to show some irritation at there being any occasion for him 
to propose the reversal of a vote of censure on Lord Beacons- 
field. But Sir Walter Barttelot might have remembered that 
if it was annoying to Conservative Members to have to pro- 
pose such a motion, it was at least equally annoying to 
Liberal Members to have to support it. Such a recollection 
would have led him to put a little less recrimination and a 
little more conciliation into his observations. If his object 
had been to tempt the House into affirming its resolution, he 
might have made just the speech he did make. Consider- 
ing that his purpose was to get the vote rescinded, it 
showed remarkable confidence in the fair-dealing of Liberal 
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Members that he should appeal to their sense of justice, 
and awake their sense of annoyance, in one and the 
same breath. Mr. Holms may be excused, therefore, if 
the speech in which he assented to the reversal of the 
vote of censure which the House of Commons, at his invita- 
tion, had passed on Mr. Pigott’s appointment, was not alto- 
gether in the best taste. He did but take a leaf out of Sir 
Walter Barttelot’s book. It was a leaf, however, which he 
would haye done better to leave in its original place. The 
truest and the wisest thing to say about the original vote is 


‘have committed himself in the way Mr. Holms imagined had 
turned out to be unfounded. The Government explanation 
justified the worst suspicions entertained of the appointment, 
| They had been appealed to to say if there was any excuse to be 
alleged for the selection of Mr. Pigott. They had been asked to 
_say whether the recommendation of the Committee had beeg 
| fully considered, whether any steps had been taken to discover 
|if such a man as the Committee had suggested could be had, 
and what course had been adopted to find a suitable cap. 
| didate for the post. The only answer they had given 


that it was passed under a misconception of the facts. The| was that Lord Beaconsfield had watched Mr. Pigotts 


House of Commons perfectly knew what it wished to censure, | career with great interest. It was a doubly-unfortunate 


but it was mistaken in its belief that what it wished to cen- 
sure was before it. It did not in the least intend to limit the 
discretion of the Prime Minister as between one fair appoint- 
ment and another, but it wished to mark its sense that in 
appointing to one of the best posts in the Civil Service a young 
man who had no claim except that of belonging to a family 
who had done him some electioneering service, Lord Beacons- 
field had gone beyond the limits of discretion. So soon as it 
was made clear that there had been no transgression of these 
limits, that Lord Beaconsfield had taken considerable pains to 
find a good man for the vacant place, and that he might fairly 
have supposed that in appointing Mr. Pigott he had taken one 
of the best, if not the best man at his disposal, the House 
felt that it had voted without due knowledge of the facts, 
and that there was nothing to be done but to get rid of the 
vote as soon as possible. Mr. Holms’s speech would have 
been more in harmony with this temper if he had accepted 
the new facts without questioning them, instead of alleging 
reasons for thinking that they might not have been stated 
quite accurately, It was eminently a case for the application 
of the saying, “ Least said soonest mended.” Mr. Holms was 
quite willing to mend, but he wanted to have his say at the 
same time. 

Nor is this the only blame to which Mr. Holms’s action in 
the matter is open. He will do well to give careful eonsidera- 
tion to the speech with which Lord Hartington virtually 
closed the debate, It cannot be denied that in first passing 
and then rescinding a vote of censure on the Prime Minister, 
the Liberal party did undesignedly give their opponents an 
advantage. The measure of the ultimate loss is the exulta- 
tion caused by the original triumph. There might, of course, 
have been no choice but to run this risk, The apparent abuse 
of patronage might have been too glaring to be passed over 
by. any party that knew its business. In that case, the vote of 
censure would have been brought forward after careful consul- 
tation with the leader of Opposition and with his full consent. 
Lord Hartington’s speech shows that nothing of the kind was 
done.in the present instance. His words on this point are 
sufficiently important to be worth quoting :—“ I have no hesi- 
tation in saying to my honourable friend Mr. Holms—he is 
perfectly aware of it—that I had some doubts when he first 
showed me the termes of his motion ; I thought he attached 
somewhat too much weight and authority to one isolated re- 
commendation of a Select Committee. I also frankly owned 
to my honourable friend that I had some doubt as to the re- 
commendation itself ; I told him that I much doubted whether a 
man practically acquainted with the details of this businesscould 
be found, at any rate at the salary that was offered.” It is 
plain from this that the whole bent of Lord Hartington’s 
judgment was against raising the question at all,and in a 
matter of this kind, the judgment of the leader of Opposition 
ought to go for a great deal. It is in these comparatively 
small things that it is important, because possible, to maintain 
party discipline. In grave questions of policy, independent 
action cannot be stifled. Men feet too strongly to forego their 
freedom in deference to party necessities. But the more 
inevitable these assertions of independence arein great matters, 
the more careful an Opposition should be to avoid them, when 
they are not imperatively called for. In this ease, Mr. Holms 
was evidently led away by zeal for the recommendation of the 
Select Committee, and he ought to have distrusted his own 
enthasiasm when he saw how little it was shared by his leader. 
Lord Hartington had the imstinct of an ex-Minister that Lord 
Beaconsfield would not be likely to lay himself open to cen- 
sure in the singularly transparent way which Mr. Holms sup- 
posed. If Mr. Holms had taken his leader’s instinct as a guide, 
in preference to his own, he would have been spared some 
annoyance, and the Liberal party a needless defeat. 

The reasons which led to the vote of censure being earried 
were very clearly stated by Lord Hartington. To all appear- 
ance, his instinctive belief that Lord Beaconsfield would not 


answer, because it was not to the purpose, and it was not true, 
Lord Beaconsfield had not watched Mr. Pigott’s career with 
interest, because until his name was submitted to him among 
others for the vacant appointment he had known i 
about him. And if he had watched Mr. Pigott’s career wi' 
interest, it would have proved nothing as to the merit of the 
career thus watched. As this was the only explanation forth- 
coming, there was no choice left to the Opposition but to vote 
as they did. Sir Stafford Northcote has been a great deal 
blamed for not making himself better acquainted with the 
facts of the case as Lord Beaconsfield. There was 
another Member of the Government, however, who took part in 
the debate who ought, one would think, to have shown himself 
specially well acquainted with the facts of the case as regards Mr, 
Pigott. It.is strange, no doubt, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should not have remembered the statement of Mr. Pigott’s 
services which Lord Beaconsfield caused to be sent to him. Bat 
it is stranger still that. the Secretary for War should not have 
had in his mind any of those facts relating to Mr. Pigott 
which, if they had been submitted to the House last week, 
would have saved it from the necessity of eating its words 
this week. The mere list of Mr. Pigott’s appointments is 
enough to justify his selection for the Controllership of the 
Stationery Office, on any of the usual theories of promotion, 
He has served as Private Secretary to three Ministers in sue- 
cession. He was Secretary to the Royal Commission on Army 
Promotion. Since that Conamaission came to an end, he has 
been chiefly employed om special work connected with the 
Report, for which he was thanked by Mr. Hardy im his 
Estimate Speech this year. And at the date of his 
appointment he was acting temporarily as Assistant 
Private Secretary to Mr. Hardy. All or most of these facts 
must have bee known to Mr. Hardy, and yet whem he had 
to take part in the Prime Mimister’s defence, he made next 
to no use of them. He had not even Sir Stafford North 
eote’s excuse that he had not read his brief, for he had 
his brief already im his head. The impression which the 
language of both Mimisters made on the House was that 
they had been so fearful that a job had been committed, that 
they had thought it best not to exoss-examine its supposed 
author. Mr. Hardy, even more than Sir Stafford Northeote, 
ought to have known that Mr. Pigott’s career had been such 
as to make his promotion a natural recognition of previous 
useful labour in the publie service, 








TBE RATIONALE OF ENGLISH CROAKING. 


IR GARNET WOLSELEY, who has just, we see, come out 

as @ novelist, complained on Tuesday, in a little speech 
delivered to the Corporation of the Trinity Hvuse, at a dinner 
given by the Lord Mayor, ef the ancient English habit of 
Croaking. Hf one believed the croakers, he said, there was no 
English Army; whereas the Army, small as it was, was, as he 
could testify from personal knowledge, in admirable order, ready 
to go anywhere and do anything. ‘The complaint is a very old 
one, it is quite true, and we have never yet seen it reasonably 
accounted for. One of the proudest people in the world, and one 
of the most self-confident, which never seriously expects defeat, 
and which pexforms immense astions—such, for instanee, as the 
conquest of Abyssinia or the anmexation of the Transvaal—as if 
they were incidents in the day's work, loves nothing so well as 
depreciation of its own strength, and pessimist antieipations of 
future failures to be made by its agents. ts ships will all 
go down, its soldiers will all be left withoub food, its 
diplomatists will be beguiled by any Russian. who enjoys 
beguiling, and its Mimisters will be caught napping when- 
ever they ought to have been in movement. The nation has 
never but onee been defeated oa a great batthe-field, but its 
most popular mouthpieces always declare that it has no. Army ; 





if has the most powerful Navy im the world, yet highly placed 
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officials describe its Fleet as a phantom affair; it gains something 
from every struggle, yet no struggle can arise without prophecies 
of ruin to its material interests. So deep-rooted is this spirit, 
that every now and then it exercises an important effect on 
itical affairs. Nosmall portion of the agitation arising from 
the war in the East is caused by -the croakers, who see in the 
transfer of some great position two thousand miles away proof 
itive that the ‘star of the Empire has set,” and loudly affirm 
that its greatest dependency will in a few weeks be indefensible, 
and in a few years have passed away for ever. Men of the highest 
rank and the largest experience are not ashamed to indulge in the 
iest prophecies, while careful thinkers will tell you that 
England has already suak to the position of Holland. Mr. 
Jevons excited a sort of gloomy rapture when he predicted the 
extinction of our coal supply within a few hundred years, and it 
is necessary every now and then to answer grave and experienced 
doctors, who tell the most athletic of races, to its unconcealed 
delight, that the physique of the population is rapidly de- 


generating. 

The intellectual interest of this tone of mind, which is habitual, 

and profoundly affects the judgment passed on England by foreign 
nations, is the extreme difficulty of accounting for it. If England 
had had, like Spain, a history of failure, lasting through two 
hundred years, the expectation of failure would be natural, for it 
would only be an expectation of the accustomed, but the history 
of England has been one long career of victory and success. Our 
Army is worthless, but it defeats its enemies; our Generals are 
Philistines, but they overthrow conquerors of genius; our ships 
cannot keep afloat, but they are dreaded throughout the earth ; 
our Envoys are always blinded, but their confidential papers, 
published too late, instruct all Europe; our Ministers are always 
sleepy, yet England is always extending her frontiers, increasing 
her wealth, and more than holding her own. ‘There are, of course, 
many deductions to be made from that statement, but that is how 
their history is read by the very people who enjoy the pessimist 
prophecies, and it is their feeling rather than the fact that we are 
endeavouring to describe. Certainly it is not experience which 
teaches Englishmen to croak. If, again, the English were a people of 
melancholy temperament, like the Irish or the Spaniards, looking 
forward always to misfortune, and rather inclined to enjoy a good 
ery, and pity themselves in a nice eloquent way, as the typical Irish 
Member always does, and Castelar or Ayala frequently does, the 
croaking would be intelligible ; but the English temperament has 
very little whine in it, is too unimaginative for nervousness, and is 
inclined rather to grumbling, that is, to a form of rough criticism, 
than to serious unhappiness. So far from looking forward to 
misfortune, the English believe in progress, till they base all their 
plans upon it, and make themselves positively ridiculous to philo- 
sophers by assuming as a law that in earthly affairs the flow will 
always beat the ebb,—that the sea will not only advance, but 
advance on all sides together. And finally, if the English were 
an over-frank people, much wanting in reticence and apt to hun- 
ger for sympathy, we could understand their predilection for 
abusing their own ; but they are one of the most reticent of races, 
and would consider such exposures of their private affairs, their 
pecuniary losses, and personal fears as they make about State 
affairs almost indelicate and entirely silly. To tell all the world, 
possibly on the eve of a great effort, that they were quite power- 
less would strike them in private life as senseless folly; but in 
public life they always do it, and very often without any visible 
grounds. 

The habit of croaking aloud proceeds of course from the habit 
of freedom in discussing all public matters, but the mental con- 
dition of which it is a symptom is produced, we are sometimes 
tempted to think, rather by certain virtues than by certain defects 
of the English character. Careless men do not croak. Sanguine 
men do not croak. Frivolous men do not croak, except when 
they are repeating, like parrots, ideas which somebody else has 
put into their minds, as medicine is put into children’s throats 
with a spoon. It is the strenuous men who croak, who take 
everything that occurs au grand sérieux, who realise obstacles 
because they want the result so greatly, and who cannot bear 
that anything should be omitted which, in their judgment, 
will ensure success. Those who croak about British recruits 
are not men who see no use in armies, but men who want 
to see the Army stronger than it can be, and are so anxious that 
it should do the impossible, that they overlook its fitness to do all 
that those who organise it intend to ask or order it to do. It is 
not the holiday sailor, but the old Admiral who croaks about the 
Navy, not the epigrammatic flaneur, but the old Doctor who says 
the physical condition of the people is suffering from the 


;modern habit of preserving the unfittest. It is not the 


careless man who worries about the Colorado Beetle, but 
the philanthropist or the politician, who cannot bear the 
idea of a second Irish famine, and who is so intent on pre- 
venting it, that he realises to himself and exaggerates to others 
all the potential mischiefs which an invasion of the maleficent 
insect might produce to the industry of these Islands. Precisely 
the same impulse, in fact, which makes the Englishman a success- 
ful manufacturer, a somewhat narrow, but intense application of 
mind, makes him also a croaker,—a man ready to anticipate mis- 
fortune, because he is so determined that it shall not arrive. He 
wants the railway, till he either sees or imagines a Chat Moss, 
which, nevertheless, if it exists, he will strenuously fill up. Of 
course other impulses help. The Englishman is not a melancholy . 
being, and not a querulous one, striking foreigners, in fact, and 
especially Germans, as at once obtuse and impassive; but he 
has in him nevertheless an enormous capacity for anxiety, for 
thinking things will go wrong, for believing not in particular and 
definable dangers, so much as that there is danger somewhere to 
be met. He is not going to lose his Consols in particular, but he 
is going to die in a workhouse. The trait does not come out in 
him so fully as it does in the New Englander, who lives in a 
climate which strains the nerves, and eats food that tends to 
dyspepsia, and who looks, among all other white men, like Anxiety 
embodied, or like the slave who at Egyptian banquets warned the 
revellers; but it exists, and shows itself where all English 
peculiarities show themselves most freely, in political dis- 
cussion and political life. The preoccupation and anxiety, the 
permanent doubt whether fate is propitious, which, as regards 
private affairs, the Englishman exhibits only to his intimates, as 
regards public affairs he acknowledges to his newspaper, or the 
Member for his borough, hoping that the Mentber may bring his 
fear to the “‘ attention ” of the Englishman’s providence, his Par- 
liament, which can stop Russia, or reduce foreign competition, or 
legislate the beetle into the Atlantic. Granted a strenuous man, 
with a hidden capacity for intense anxiety, and a habit of think- 
ing aloud on public subjects, and we have the regular English 
croaker, who, sometimes to his own hurt, tells everybody 
where he thinks the weak place is, scolds furiously at any- 
body responsible for the weak place, and then goes on 
as if there were no weak place whatever. Sometimes, 
indeed, he knows that he is exaggerating the thinness 
of the ice, for besides his wish to be heard, he is, unconsciously 
to himself, the victim of a superstition. The dislike of the 
average Englishman to assume that things will go right proceeds, 
we believe, in no small part, from a fear that if he entertains that 
notion even in his mind, much more if he expresses it, things will 
go all wrong, that somehow Providence is propitiated by refrain- 
ing from vain confidence or certainty of success. If you calla 
servant a treasure, says the Englishman, the servant leaves next 
week ; if you say, ‘‘ How well I am!” you are sure to be visited 
at least by toothache. The feeling which makes so many good 
people put ‘ D.V.” in the the middle of any announcement of a 
purpose—those who do it acknowledging all the while that Deo 
Invito nothing could happen—is one deep down in the British 
character, as deep as the similar but more coarsely displayed feel- 
ing about the envious eye—the superstitious fear of being lucky, 
lest the Fates be irate—is in the Italian. It is a strenuous race, 
with a deep capacity for anxiety, and a fear of the sin of 
presumption pushed to a superstition, which produces so many 
croakers. 





DIAMONDS. 


NTILL within little more than ten years ago, an ‘‘ Ethiop ” on 
U his native soil desirous of wearing a fair jewel in his ear 
would have had to import the bauble ; and at a much later date, 
the colonists of Queensland and New South Wales believed that 
Nature, in the storing of her treasure-houses out their way, had 
drawn the line at Gold. In all the riches of the carth had Eng- 
lish territory a share, except in those much-prized things which 
have inspired fancies and fables from the beginning of all records 
of fancy and of fable. The diamond had hitherta yielded up its 
peerless preciousness in Indian mines and in Brazilian gravel-beds 
—where in early times the men who, in washing gold found the 
sparkling stones, threw them away, or used them as card-markers 
—in the Ural mountains (where the earth was also bountiful 
of emerald), and in Borneo. Of these treasure-hoards, India’s 
were the most ancient and rich, and the most industriously rifled. 
When, in 1727, Bernardino Fonseca Lobo, who had seen rough 
diamonds in India, took a number of the pretty card-markers 
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from Minas-Geriies to Portugal for sale, the European mer- 
chants, frightened lest the discovery should cause a fall in the 
price of the gems in their possession, declared that “ Brazilian 
diamonds’ were only the refuse of the Indian stones, forwarded 
to Goa, and thence to Brazil. No inanimate article of commerce 
in the world has inspired more cruelty and tyranny or occasioned 
more misery than the diamond, and if among the animate the 
horse rivals it as a suggester of subtle swindling, it barely does 
so. The very fairies cannot help cheating in precious stones,— 
how, then, should mere mortal merchants? So the dealers, 
having the ear of the diamond-buying world, pooh-poohed and 
discredited Brazil; whereupon the Portuguese cut their human 
fellow-diamonds deeply, by sending the Brazilian stones to Goa 
and thence to Bengal, where they were offered for sale as Indian 
gems and fetched Indian prices. This was a very neat transaction, 
pending the establishment of the ‘‘ Diamantina” as a remunera- 
tive fact demonstrated by slave-labour. 

Some remarkable stories are connected with the discovery of 
diamonds in Brazil, so much regretted by the Marquis de Pom- 
bal, who vainly endeavoured to arrest the evil by forbidding 
search in the province of Bahia (Brazilian diamonds were 
known at first as ‘‘ Bahias”) on the plea that agriculture would 
suffer from the diversion of industry. We find these stories in 
Mr. Streeter’s valuable work on ‘Precious Stones,” in which 
every branch of his fascinating subject is made interesting. ‘The 
discovery of diamonds in Bahia was in this wise:—‘* A cunning 
slave from Minas-Geriies, keeping his master’s flocks in Bahia, ob- 
served a similarity between the soil of his native place and that of 
Bahia. He sought therefore in the sand, and soon found 700 carats 
of diamonds. Fleeing from his master, he carried these with 
him, and offered them for sale in a distant city. Such 
wealth in the hands of a slave caused him to be ar- 
rested, but he would not betray himself. The master, 
to whom he was given up, tried to get at his secret by cun- 
ning, but without avail, until he thought of restoring him to his 
former occupation in Bahia, and watching him.” A year after- 
wards, 25,000 people were digging diamonds in the fields there 
(80 miles long by 40 broad), and at the rate of 1,450 carats a day. 
Dreadful misery ensued on the discovery of the ‘Diamond 
Rivers.” The Government wanted to secure the monopoly of 
the new-found wealth to the Crown, and so the dwellers on the 
rivers’ banks were driven from their homes to distant wilds and 
despoiled of all they possessed. ‘‘ Nature seemed to take part 
against them ; a dreadful drought, succeeded by a violent earth- 
quake, increased their distress. Many of them perished, but 
those who lived to return, on May 18, 1805, were benevolently 
reinstated in their rightful possessions. Strange to say, on their 
return, the earth seemed strewn with diamonds. After a shower, 
the children used to find gold in the streets, and in the brooks 
which traversed them. Often the little ones would bring in 
three or four carats of diamonds. A negro found a diamond 
at the root of a vegetable in his garden, and poultry, in 
picking up their food, took up diamonds constantly.” sop 
thus improved upon, in the fullness of time we find 
Sindbad parodied. In 1868 the child of a Dutch farmer 
named Jacobs, settled at the Cape, amused himself by collecting 
pretty pebbles on the banks of the neighbouring river, and picked 
up a specimen which attracted his mother’s attention, so that she 
showed it to one Schalck van Niekerk, who was curious in such 
matters. He was puzzled about its nature, and offered to buy 
it, but Mrs, Jacobs laughed at his offer, and gave him the pebble, 
which afterwards passed carelessly through two intervening pairs 
of hands before it reached—in a gummed envelope and un- 
registered—Dr, Atherstone, of Graham’s Town, an excellent 
mineralogist. This gentleman, having examined its physical 
character and tested its degree of hardness and density, and its 
behaviour when subjected to optical tests by means of polarised 
light, pronounced it to be a diamond. ‘This is the stone which 
was examined by savanis of all nations during the Paris Exhibition 
in 1867, and purchased at the close of it by Sir Philip Wode- 
house for £500. In 1870, Mr. Streeter’s Diamond Expedition 
party were exploring the Transvaal far and wide, and 
ascertaining facts which complete our knowledge of the new 
wonder of the world. Amid dry geological details, charming 
touches of anecdote and adventure crop up, like the gems them- 
selves, from the gravel and the quartz; and great solitary jewels, 
like the “Stewart” and the “ Dudley,” emerge and take their 
places in history, with the Sancy, the Pitt, the Great Mogul, the 
Hope Brilliant, and many another bright bauble, blood-and-tear- 
stained. The Transvaal, our new territory, is Sindbad’s Valley 
in prose fact, and the origin of the most celebrated group of dry 





diggings—that called Du Toit’s Pan, which does not sound poeti- 
cal—is as simple and fantastic as a fancy of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s. ‘‘A Dutch boer, named Tan Wyk, who occupied a 
farmhouse in this locality (twenty miles 8.E. of Pniel), was sur. 
prised to find diamonds embedded in the walls of his house, which 
had been built of mud from a neighbouring pond. ‘This led to ex. 
amination of thesoil, which was soon found to contain diamonds, 
On continuing to dig lower and lower, diamonds were still 
brought to light, nor did they cease when the bed of rock was at 
length reached.” 

It was but natural that the discovery of diamonds at the Cape 
should excite only moderate enthusiasm in Brazil, but the Portu- 
guese trick was long past, and the merchants would have been 
wiser had they been less angry, and especially less incredulous ; had 
they remembered, to avoid them, the incidents of a century before. 
They refused to receive the warnings sent in perfect good-faith, 
and in stolid unbelief beheld the attention of the trade diverted 
to the Cape stones, which were brought to market by all kinds of 
holders, and so fascinated the Amsterdam lapidaries that for a 
long time they would cut none other. The Brazilian market went 
down, and down, and has never recovered itself. ‘The Cape 
yield of large stones,” says Mr. Streeter, ‘‘ enhanced the difficulties 
of influencing the Amsterdam lapidaries. They, finding a super- 
abundance, refused to cut small ones, and these Brazil furnished 
in every parcel with which the merchants supplied the market, 
The merchants of Brazil had therefore to exclude all small stones, 
and contrive to compose their parcels so as to enter into competi- 
tion with Cape gems. They have not succeeded yet, not because in 
beauty and quality the Brazilian diamonds had deteriorated, but 
because of the exorbitant prices at which they had been offered 
for sale. ‘The future appears decidedly unpropitious for the im- 
portation of Brazilian diamonds, so long as the prices of diamonds 
generally remain at their present level. A very considerable rise 
would alone produce a resumption of the mines in the diamond 
districts of Brazil, where none the less untold treasures are still 
hidden.” So is the eclipse of the great Cuddapah, Kandiah, and 
Ellore groups avenged. 

The discipline of the Brazilian diamond-fields is well contrived 
and maintained, but it must be comical to behold the tableau of 
‘‘ honesty rewarded,” when a lucky negro finds a stone of 17} 
carats, and is crowned with a wreath of flowers, and led in pro- 
cession tothe manager. It is pleasant to know that the triumph 
has substantial elements also; that the virtuous digger receives 
his freedom, a new suit of clothes, and permission to work 
for wages. The only important Australian diamond-fields 
are in New South Wales—discovered within three years— 
the gems existing in Victoria and South Australia be- 
ing not remarkable for quality or quantity; but Mr. 
Streeter is convinced that great things are in the future for 
Australia, when the colonial continent shall be scientifically 
ransacked for these mysterious and beautiful formations of the 
immeasurable past. He believes that in the Australian Alps the 
matrix will be discovered whence the crystals of pure carbon 
already found have been washed, and that, as the geological 
formation of the whole of the New England district in New 
South Wales resembles closely that of the district of the Baggage 
Mines in Brazils, it will sooner or later be found to yield diamonds 
in paying quantities. Of Queensland he prophesies that another 
diamond-field will be found, either on the Palmer River or its 
affluents, where some very remarkable and rich gold-mines have 
lately been recovered; or on the Gilbert River and its affluents, 
and in the country extending to the Gulf of Carpentaria,— 
that pitiless country, which has witnessed so much heroic effort 
and terrible suffering. 

The Indian princes and nobles are greedy of diamonds beyond all 
people, and there is but one country in the world in which any 
product of nature is held more precious than this wonderful com- 
bustible gem, whose nature, indeed, we know, but whose genesis 
is still a moot question for science. That country is Burmah, 
the land of the White Elephant, where the finest rubies sheltered 
in the earth’s breast are found, and are rated far above diamonds. 
As the King of Siam prizes his cats, so the King of Burmah 
prizes the rubies of his country, jealously prohibiting the export of 
them, so that the beautiful aluminous stones—which do but glow 
with a clearer and richer colour when they are exposed to fire in 
which the diamond would be consumed and disappear—can only be 
procured by stealth or favour of private individuals. No Euro- 
pean has ever been permitted to see the King’s wonderful ruby, 
‘‘the size of a pigeon’s egg, and of extraordinary quality ;” 
and the sale of the two magnificent rubies which were 
brought to England in 1875—the finest ever known in 
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Ettope — caused such excitement, that a military guard | essentially anti-national, and the country clergy, as the 
hat to escort the persons conveying the package to the| older generation passes away, are becoming at once more 
shi. Five days’ journey south-east of Ava lies the home of the | sacerdotal and more alien from the national, as distinguished 
plad-red gems, the jealous earth in which the people believe that | from clerical, life. ‘They are timid as yet, and work by sap and 
the ripen, becoming from their original colourlessness, yellow, | mine, rather than by open attack; but they are steadily though 


gre, blue, and last of all, the matchless ruby-red. Next to these 
rani the rubies which are found in the Tartar wilds of Badakshan, 
and which the people there believe are always found in pairs, 
«“ When one of the seekers has discovered one, he will frequently 
hideit until its mate is found.” Mr. Streeter knows of only one 
specmen of a red diamond, which is like a gem on fire, and it 
passd from his hands into the possession of a great connoisseur 
last year. ‘*The red diamond,” wrote Sir Thomas Nicols, in 
1651, ‘‘ is prized according to the glorious beauty of its perfec- 
tion. It feeds your eyes with much pleasure of beholding, and 
hence are discovered to us the excellency of super-celestial 
things.” 
There is something fascinating to the imagination in the 
experiments which have been tried on diamonds in order to 
wrest the secret of their nature and their formation from them- 
One canaot read without a feeling of suspense how the Accademia 
del Cimento, in the year 1694, induced by Cosmo IIL, fixed a 
diamond in the focus of a great burning-glass, and watched it, 
dismayed, as it cracked, coruscated, and disappeared; and how 
the experiment was frequently repeated, until Lavoisier (he 
whom Fouquier Tinville declared to be unnecessary to the 
Republic) proved that diamonds burn just the same as common 
coal, if oxygen be not shut out, because they are pure carbon and 
combine with oxygen. How silent and how still one would have 
stood to watch Guyton de Morveau at his work, when he con- 
sumed a diamond in oxygen by means of the burning-glass :— 
‘‘ First, he saw on that corner of the diamond which was in the 
exact focus of the lens a black point; then the diamond became 
black and carbonised. A moment after, he saw clearly a bright 
spark, twinkling on the dark ground; and when the light was 
interrupted, the diamond was red-hot and transparent. A cloud, 
and the diamond was more beautifully white than at first ; but as 
the sun again shone forth in its full strength, the surface assumed 
a metallic lustre. Up to this point, the diamond had sensibly 
decreased in bulk, not being more than a fourth of its original 
size ; of elongated form, without definite angles; intensely white, 
and beautifully transparent. The experiment was suspended for 
a day or two, when, on its resumption, the same phenomena 
recurred, but in a more marked degree; subsequently, the 
diamond entirely disappeared,”—like Macbeth’s witches, making 
itself,—air ! 


silently destroying the old relations of the parson and his 
parishioners, and substituting the new relation—or rather separa- 
tion—between a priesthood holy from its ordination, and a laity 
who have no spiritual place or rights except what are dispensed 
to them by their priests. Others, like myself, may have undoubting 
confidence in this or that individual clergyman; but there is a 
rapidly growing distrust among us all of the body, because we 
know that they are gradually giving themselves up to the sacerdotal 
system which is so alluring to them. Disestablishment may not 
matter so much in the cities, where in fact we have the Voluntary 
system already in full force. But in the country parishes it is a 
terrible calamity to look forward to. Yet om the day in which 
the Priest has secured his position in the country parish, it will 
become inevitable. And perhaps the time has already come whin 
those who look forward for their country should consider not how 
the Church of England can be yet saved, but rather what can 
take its place and do its work, when it has perished at the hands 
of these its false and faithless ministers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwarp Srracury. 

P.S.—My reference in a former letter to the controversy be- 
tween Mr. Maurice and Dr. Pusey was made from memory. I 
now find, from a friend who has looked at the letters (in the 
Times, of March 11 and 12, 1864), that it was Dr. Pusey who 
first wrote, ‘‘ We do not believe in the same God ;” and that it 
was in reply that Mr. Maurice said, ‘ Their God condemns men 
to everlasting sin. I accept Dr. Pusey’s own statement, tre- 
mendous as it is.” 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN VICTORIA. 
(To THe EpIToR OF THs “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—Your correspondent, ‘A Victorian Colonist,’ makes 
certain assertions, as, for instance, that the M-Culloch Ministry 
‘held their majority in hand by monetary coercion,” which, 
from their nature, it is almost impossible to disprove. To 
what credence, however, his assertions are entitled may be 
discovered by examining into the truth of one of. them, 
which admits of documentary proof or disproof. Le says :— 
‘When I tell you that the Bill for Abolishing State Aid to 
Religion was sent up and vetoed for fifteen ycars running, you 
will understand how obstructive our second Chamber can show 
itself on occasion.” As the opening of the first Parliament of 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


on 


SACERDOTALISM IN THE COUNTRY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Victoria under the new Constitution (which for the first time 
established two ILouses) took place on November 21, 1856, and 
the Bill for the Abolition of State Aid to Religion, after 
having received the sanction of both Houses, was reserved for 
the Royal Assent (which it duly received) on July 15, 1870, a 
moment’s reflection would have shown ‘A Victorian Colonist ” 
that his statement that the Legislative Council vetoed the Bill for 





Str,—You have allowed me to protest against the substitution of 
idolatry for worship by the Sacerdotalists. By your permission, 


Jifteen years running could not be true. 


After a careful search 


I will point out some others of the evils they are bringing on us. | through the “ Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council,” 


And first, as to country parishes. | 

The speakers and writers of the Liberation Society scoff at | 
what they are pleased to call the “ educated-gentleman -in-every- 
village theory ” of the Establishment. We country squires know 
that, whatever may be the case in the cities, to us it is no theory, 
but the most important of all realities. Squires and parsons may 
have been a little prone to a cat-and-dog life, to relieve the 
monotony of rural existence, but it has always been with a con- 
viction that both cat and dog are alike essential members of every 
well-regulated household. Just in proportion as the squire feels 
and knows that he has a vocation, with its proper duties and re- 
sponsibilities to those around him, he feels and knows how much 
work there is in the parish which he cannot, and the parson can, 
do. He must be a singularly strong and self-sufficing man who 


in September, 1857, again 


I find that that body rejected the Bill only thrice, namely, 
in June, 1857, and the last 


time in the Session of 1869. On one occasion, the bill was 


‘read a second time in the Council, but not by ‘an absolute 


majority of the whole number of the members of the Legislative 


Council,’ as required by the Constitution Act, and therefore 
it was not further proceeded with. 
State aid to religion were introduced on seven occasions only 
into the Legislative Assembly. 
| House in which it was introduced, and another was rejected by 
the Assembly itself on the second reading. 
become law. 
was carried fifteen years’ running in the Assembly, and was as 
| many times rejected by the Council, is a sample of the fictions to 


Bills for the abolition of 
One of these Bills lapsed in the 


The last Bill has 
The assertion of your correspondent that the Bill 


can meet the various claims for guidance and help from his | which the Protectionists (who very unwarrantably have assumed 


dependents, without the desire to have the help of one who is not 
himself a dependent or agent, but an alter ego,—whoacts, not under 
him, but with him, on the ground of a common right and duty ; 


| the title of Liberals) have recourse to gain majorities at the 


elections. 


Your correspondent accuses the late Ministry of having 








“checked discussion in Parliament by introducing the cléture.” 
Tbe reason why the c/éture was introduced was because Mr. 
| Berry and his followers had openly avowed their intention of 
| obstructing the progress of pubiic business, in order to compel 
the Ministry to consent to a Dissolution. If a third of the 
Members of Parliament were to adopt the tactics of Messrs. 


and so that, being equals in social position, the knowledge, age, 
or experience of cither can combine freely with the energy, 
youth, aud enthusiasm of the other, in their common work. Such 
has hitherto been the relation of squire and parson in the country, 
but who of us does not sadly and hopelessly recognise the fact 
that it is passing away? The country clergy are being 


drawn more and more into that sacerdotal caste which | Biggar and Parnell, no doubt the clétwre would have to be intro- 
Sacerdotalism is | duced into the House of Commons. 


has its central agencies in the cities. 
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The majority of the late Assembly are accused of having ‘‘ no 
higher policy than to avert a land-tax.” I believe that they did 
not object to a fair land-tax, although they objected to a land- 
tax expressly aiming at rendering it unprofitable for those who 
had purchased considerable tracts of land from the Crown to 
continue to hold them. 

‘¢ A Victorian Colonist” asserts that ‘‘ there is no doubt the 
vast majority of the people believe that the prosperity of the 
country is mainly due to its protective tariff.” I would observe 
that it does not follow from the fact of a large majority of Pro- 
tectionist candidates having been returned, that the proportion 
of Protectionists to Free-traders in the constituencies is the same 
as it is in the Assembly. The Free-traders in a constituency may 
number very little less than half of the electors, and yet the con- 
stituency, supposing it returns three Members, may, as there is 
no provision in Victoria for the protection of the rights of the 
minority, return three Protectionists. 

In one Assembly nearly four-fifths of the Members were Pro- 
tectionists of a more or less pronounced type, and yet ona calcu- 
lation of the number of electors who had voted for Free-trade 
and Protectionist candidates respectively, it was estimated (if I 
remember rightly) that the Free-trade electors were to the Pro- 
tectionist electors in the proportion of about two-fifths to three- 
fifths. 

In conclusion, I should like to be allowed to say that it must 
not be inferred from anything contained in this letter that I am 
an admirer of the political career of Sir James M‘Culloch.—I 
am, Sir, &c. J.D. W. 





MR. MAURICE AND RITUALISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—As in the parable which teaches school-boys their first lesson 
at once in largeness of heart and in the laws of evidence, your 
correspondents, in discussing this question, have looked some on 
the silver, some on the golden side of the shield. It wasin the 
nature of Mr. Maurice, more than in that of most men, so to speak 
and act as to enable men of very different schools to claim him as 
sympathising with them. 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Littledale states, that Mr. Maurice 
never refused to preach in a Ritualistic church because it was 
Ritualistic. And when he was there, if coloured stoles were part 
of the order of the church, he would wear them, green or crimson, 
as the case might be, without hesitation. I am not aware that he 
was ever tried by the offer of a chasuble, but except on the ground 
of illegality, I do not think he would have objected toit. I would 
add that he had a profound respect for the labours and self-devotion 
of many clergy known as Ritualists, an equally profound scorn for 
the cheap religion which consists in denouncing and prosecuting 
Ritualism. On the other hand, he was tolerant of Ritualism 
simply because it was to him tolerable, and no more. I have 
heard him quote with approval Dr. Newman’s description of it as 
being, after all, a thing of * gilt gingerbread ” and tinsel. Those 
who remember Vere-Street Chapel in his time will know how little 
value he attached to ritual as a channel for conveying truth. I 
am free to confess that he seemed to me sometimes to take even 
too low an estimate of the esthetic element of worship. 

I do not claim to represent Mr. Maurice in this or any other 


matter, but my recollections of what he thought and felt are | 
likely, I think, to be not altogether untrustworthy. Mr. Maurice's | 
own words, however, will, I am sure, be more welcome to your | 


readers than any recollections, and therefore I ask your permis- 
sion to lay before them a passage from his ‘* Dialogues on Family 


Worship,” which your correspondents on both sides have strangely , 


overlooked. It is true, he speaks primarily of Romish ritual, but 
it will be admitted, I think, that what he says applies, mutatis 
mutandis—and the mutanda are not many—to the ritual whose 
chief merit or chief offence is that it reproduces that of Rome. I 
need not say that the ‘‘Clergyman” in the dialogue can be none 
other than Mr. Maurice himself :— 


** Layman; But sacrifice, you have admitted, lies at the ground of 
Christian life and devotion ? 

* Clergyman : I have admitted it ; and I would say further, that when 
Protestants cry out against the coldness of their own worship, the 
barrenness of their own lives, what they miss most is the principle and 
fact of sacrifice. The trappings and shows of the Mass have in general 
little attraction for Northern natures, or only for those who have 
determined by a violent effort to make themselves Southerns. The 
mass itself, as the representation of an actual sacrifice, carries, I be- 
lieve, a message to thousands of hearts, to Northerns quite as much as 
to Southerns, They feel as if there was something set forth in it which 
ought to bind them in one,—to overcome all diversities of habits, all 
barriers of place and time. 

“ Layman: I feel, when I am present at the Mass, as if I were pre- 


sent at the picture—it may be a work of art, it may be a daub—ofp 
mighty act which has been done, or has been supposed to be done, upn 
our earth. The picture has at times interested me, has even oy- 
powered me. More commonly, I hate it, because it is not real. 

“ Clergyman: You express very nearly the feelings with which ge 
| Mass, as well as the whole Romish system of which it is the symbl, 

inspires me. I find the picture of something which has been done or 

me and for the human race,—of something infinitely desirable and nees- 
sary for me and for the human race, I look at it, [ admire it; I deest 
it, because it is a picture, and because the semblance keeps the ab- 
stance from me, offers itself to the wor/d in change for the substane.” 
—(Family Worship, p. 144.) 
It will be seen that the shield still presents both the silver andthe 
‘golden side. I trust your correspondents and your readers will 
have the courage to look on both.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bickley Viearage, July 22. E, H. Prumptte, 











MONITORIAL BULLYING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."'} 
Srr,—Seeing in your columns a letter calling attention to the 
‘‘ monitorial bullying” at Charterhouse, I think it only right to 
say that whilst I have been here, which is near upon three years, 
there has been no case of bullying, except what cannot be called 
bullying, when a boy is punished by the head monitor of his 
house, or of the school, for some deserving offence, in which case 
he is permitted to appeal to the master. I think it right also to 
add that I am sorry to see that such a letter should have been 
written by an ‘Old Carthusian,” who ought to have more 
respect for his school.—I am, &c., A. P, T. 

[True respect for a great school is best shown by efforts to 

make it more perfect.—Ep. Spectator.] 





VIVISECTION. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—It would really seem as if Vivisection were not a good 
educational process, in more ways than one. Professor Herzen 
has been for many years the assistant of Professor Schiff at 
Florence, and now holds the same position in the Physiological 
Laboratory in that city. It is almost beyond belief that he should 
| not have read all the principal works on his own subject pub- 
lished in Europe. It may be said to be absolutely incredible 
that he should never have read the chief standard treatises of the 
present day, or been acquainted with a vast class of experi- 
ments made by such men as Magendie, Delaroche, Berger, and 
Claude Bernard. Were any one to charge him with such 
| ignorance, he would probably feel himself highly insulted, for 
the learned Professor has actually written to the Times (July 
24), to affirm that ‘‘ Vivicoction,” which, he says, ‘‘ is the proper 
term for boiling, baking, roasting, and frying living animals,” 
are processes, ‘‘to our knowledge, never yet applied to scientific 
experimentation.” The opponents of vivisection naturally refer 
Professor Herzen to Dr. Carpenter's ‘‘ Principles of Physiology ” 
| (p. 485, 7th edition) ; to Dr. Béclarch’s ‘“ ‘Traité,” &c. (p. 483) ; 
| and finally, to M. Claude Bernard’s ‘‘ Lecons sur la Chaleur 
| Animale ” (Paris, 1876), half of which latter volume consists of 
; records of such ‘scientific experimentation,” with diagrams of 
‘the stoves wherein he has, by his own account, baked to death 
| twenty-two rabbits and 107 dogs.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. C. 








FREE LUGGAGE. 
P (To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—Often the best guarantee for the vitality of a custom is that 
no one has anything to urge in its defence. For whilst some in- 
| stitutions fall the sooner by reason of the very pertinacity with 
which they are defended, others seem to survive and thrive owing 
to their being too defenceless to be provocative of attack. Reform, 
like lightning, only strikes what is high and prominent, and whilst 
churches and dynasties fall, adulteration in groceries may go 
perennially unpunished. Of this political Jaw can a better instance 
be given, than the survival, in an age which has seen freedom of 
travel finally realised in the gradual abolition of the passport 
system, of Custom-House restrictions on the free importation of 
luggage ? 

What are not the evils which the mention of the word douane 
is calculated to call up before the minds of the numerous nomad 
tribes of civilisation? Who requires to be reminded of those 

| officials, who began by treating him as a gentleman and ended 
by treating him as a smuggler; who ransacked his boxes with a 
ruthless disregard of the skill he had spent in packing them, or 
| of the ‘Titanic efforts he had expended in locking them; who 
| exposed their most secret contents to the public gaze, and finally 
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left him to relock them as best he could, when reduced in vitality | Through mists and darkness, weal and woe, 
by midnight cold or mid-day heat, and debilitated by the humilia- | To where nought endeth incomplete, 
tion of a proceeding only befitting the bygone ages of commercial | Where all the loved and lost ones meet, 
ignorance, and sufficient to sour the serenity of a seraph ? And Love is more than we can know. 

Whether or not Customs duties are a desirable source of | And there the sister-spirits rest, 
national revenue, or even leaving it for granted that they are, | And tell of sorrows that have taught 
several considerations occur with respect to that particular | The lesson, all so dearly bought, 
portion of them which are levied, not from merchant vessels, but | In blessing others, to be blest,— 
from travellers’ luggage. In the first place, it is probable that With words of hope, and peerless skill 
the amount of revenue raised on liable articles, either declared or To raise weak souls from t’\eir despair, 
detected, does not cover the expenses of collecting it. Secondly, | Te beenthe eublie cenenes ole 
the superficial way in which it is at present collected affords no | Above the clouds of passing ill. 
security against smuggling, and whatever reason exists for sus- | E 
pecting every traveller to be a smuggler exists surely for treating And he is there who taught our y outh, 
him altogether as such, and for subjecting his boxes to an ex- Husband and brother, child of light, 
amination as searching as possible. Lastly, a tax of a few pence | Whose faith victorious ends in sight, 
on every article of registered luggage would more than compensate Knowing, not guessing, now the Truth. 
the national exchequer for any loss it might incur in surrendering | And he, the prophet, priest, and sage, 
a method of taxation world-famous for the discomfort in entails, Whose voice still rings in listening ears, 
But to suppose that any such loss would really occur from the Who bade us cast away our fears, 
removal of the Custom-House restrictions on travel, is to forget Nor heed, though wild storms round us rage,— 
that the expenses of the journey would be a sure guarantee He, too, is there; and can we dream 
against the carrying-on of trade by the systematic importation of Their joy is other now than when 
taxed articles in bags and portmanteaus, Take, for example, They dwelt among the sons of men, 
eau de Cologne. The duty on a gallon is 16s. 6d., but to make As walking in the Eternal gleam ? 
profit from a dutiless importation, it would be necessary to travel Are there no souls behind the veil 
from Cologne to London with as many gallons of the water as That need the help of guiding hand ; 
would rather more than cover by their sale the expenses in- Weak hearts that cannot understand 
curred by the journey. Clearly, it would be more profitable Why earth’s poor dreams of Heaven must fail ? 
toa London dealer to have a given quantity of the water con- Are there no prison-doors to ope, 
signed to him in the usual course from a firm at Cologne, and No lambs to gather in the fold, 
to pay duty on it into the bargain, than it would be to pay a No treasure-house of new and old, 
subordinate to bring over a supply periodically from Cologne To fill desire and answer hope ? 
to London in his portmanteau, even supposing he could thus Ww - but if life be th 
receive it free of duty altogether. And the same principle applies e know not: but if life be there — 
4 P The outcome and the crown of this, 
to plate, tobacco, tea, chicory, or anything else now searched What else ssithectal t bli 
for among travellers’ clothing. ‘That the remittance of duties on Th - ps Pathe . ° os = eee 
travellers’ imports would not make national ruin any the more an in the Master's work to snare? 
imminent may at least be conjectured by the fact that in 1862, Resting, but not in slumbrous ease, 
when taxed articles had been reduced to the number of 44, the Working, but not in wild unrest, 
gross produce of the Customs’ duties exceeded by more than Still ever blessing, ever blest, 
three millions sterling what it had been in 1841, when so many They see us, as the Father sees. E. H. P. 


as 1,163 articles had to pay duty on importation. 

The only three conceivable arguments against admitting travel- 
lers’ boxes into the country free of search may be summed up as 
the financial, the political, and the theological objections. The 
financial one, that the revenue would suffer, has been discussed. 
The political objection, to the effect that such a reform would 
depend on international reciprocity, and that it would be impru- 
dent for one country to take the lead in the path of enlightened 
liberality on the assumption that others would follow, deserves 
two answers,—first, that as easily as an international agreement 
has been made concerning letters might one be made concerning 
luggage ; secondly, that failing such an agreement, we might rest 
assured, from our experience about passports, of the safety of 
being the foremost to follow the dictates of reason. ‘The theo- 
logical objection, which would trace an origin and sanction for the 
Custom-House in the Biblical precedent of the search to which 
Joseph subjected the sacks of his brethren, is perhaps one rather 
to be prospectively than actually dreaded. ‘That some political 
energy may be expended in bringing about such an international 
(or even only national) reform must be the cordial wish of all 
who have ever endured the agonies of a douane. Whoever first 
sets his hand to the task will assuredly have deserved well of his 
species.—I am, Sir, &c., J. A. F, 





POETRY. 


oe 
A BURIAL AT HIGHGATE.—Jvty 23. 
[In Memoriam L. Y. P., Twin-Sister of Mrs. Julius Hare, ob. July 17, 1877.) 





TRvr twin in heart of that pure soul, 
True sharer in that saintly life, 
‘Thy suffering now is past, and strife 
Finds issue at the victor’s goal. 
Thine now the joy, the love, the hope 


Of those who see with vision clear 
The Purpose working far and near, 





‘*TMARMONY ” (sy Frank Dicksee). 
No. 14, in THE Royat Acapemy. 


Sue sang until she stood, a pure white soul, 

Within the open gates of Paradise ; 

And he, the listener, saw through her clear eyes 
Life’s loveliness. ‘The warm light downward stole 
Through golden hair that made an aureole 

For her uplifted face, which lilywise 

Rose o’er a leaf-hued gown. Her song did rise 
Accordant with a certain ancient scroll, 

Whence she had learned it once, with vague regret 

For the musician, dead ere she was born. 

‘The harmony he dreamed had been so sweet, 
That as he stood in heaven he heard it yet,— 
Like God, who in Creation’s primal morn 
Had made earth’s melody therewith complete. 
A. MarHeEson. 








BOOKS. 


—_»——— 
THE STRUGGLE FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
GOVERNMENT.* 


So long did the career of Royalist historians remain unchecked, 
and their statements unquestioned, that it was certain the reaction, 
if the tide should ever turn against them, would be a stubborn 
one. ‘The tide has turned and the reaction has set in with a spirit 
that quails not under the strong light of truth. As inquiry and 
research did their work and bore fruit, men ceased to adhere so 
closely to the grooves laid down for them by Clarendon and 
Hume and ventured to hold opinions of their own. Some of 
these in turn grew as intolerant as their predecessors had been, 
but there is now a desire and tendency to treat the troublous 
period of the Civil War more dispassionately, and to believe that 





* History of the Struggle for Parl in England. By Andrew 





The thousand paths that upward slope, 


'y Government 
Bisset. In 2 vols. London: Henry 8. King 8. King Yond Co. 1877. 
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men on both sides were actuated by something better than the 
sordid or ambitious motives attributed to them by hostile 
biographers. 

Nearly all the English history of recent years has been anti- 
Royalist. Cromwell is the hero of this, as of the last generation ; 
or if the history be of earlier times, Simon de Montfort, the 
leader in the Barons’ war of the thirteenth century, shares 
the hero-worship with him. With such champions as Carlyle 
and Macaulay to defend the cause of the Protector so vigorously 
as they have done, it might have seemed unnecessary for Mr. 
Bisset to take up the cudgels on his behalf, unless, indeed, he 
were anxious to atone for his harsh treatment of him in the 
History of the Commonwealth of England, which he published ten 
years ago. We do not see that history in general or Cromwell 
in particular has gained by this new contribution; it had been 
better unwritten. ‘To the student of history, as an authoritative 
work, it is without value, and to the general reader, as a book of ordi- 
nary interest, it will fail to commend itself. Mr. Bisset, unfortunately, 
does not possess, or at least does not evince, the requisite quali- 
ties of the historian. Materials are plentiful, but he shows no 
dexterity in handling them; and he overreaches himself in the 
attempt to prove too much. It is a marvel why he should have 
made the effort, for in this case he has not even the “original 
materials ” to fall back upon which he made so much of in his 
previous work. The motive and the apology may be found in the 
remark that Mr. Bisset thinks that novelty, in regard to mere facts 
concerning the period of which he is writing, is not to be ex- 
pected, but that the interpretation of the facts so as to bring out 
the meaning of them does admit of novelty. ‘The new interpre- 
tation Mr. Bisset has discovered is that it was the deliberate 
purpose of the later Plantagenets, of the Tudors, and of the 
Stuarts, to destroy utterly the English Constitution, as it had 





existed from the establishment of the House of Commons by | 


Simon de Montfort, and to reduce the people to a state of abso- 
lute slavery. To obviate this, the execution, as soon as prac- 
ticable, of any one of these Sovereigns was a political necessity, 
and the only remedy, Mr. Bisset considers, for the preservation 
in its integrity of that House of Commons without which good 
government was impossible. Having started his theories, Mr. 
Bisset proceeds to support them by the introduction of endless 
quotations, gathered from any writers of the same leaning as him- 
self. Instead of collecting his details, placing them in a new light, 
and giving his readers his interpretation, he promulgates his own 
ideas on a particular point, and gleans what evidence he can in sup- 
port of them. Mr. Bisset hassuch a poor opinion of all our Sovereigns, 
that it is difficult to point to one who would approach Mr. Bisset’s 
standard, without going back to the earliest periods of our history, 
for he considers that ‘‘if all the achievements in war of all the Plan- 
tagenets and all the Tudors and all the Stuarts were put into 
one scale of a balance, and the achievements in war of Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and Blake into the other, the latter would probably be 
found to outweigh the former ;” and he further thinks that the 
intention of all these tyrannical Sovereigns was to establish a pure 
despotism in England, assisted materially in their object by the 
frequent use of torture. Although he states generally that the 
latter practice was “‘ frequent and uninterrupted” from 1468 to 
the time of the Commonwealth, we are inclined to think, with 
Sir Edward Creasy, that though it was used occasionally in cases 
of high treason, there is no proof of ordinary criminals having 
been put to ‘the question’ by torture in England. Capricious 
in the treatment of events, Mr. Bisset seems to lack the power 


of gauging their value, and whilst passing over important circum- | 
stances does not grudge the space for puerile details or pet | 


similitudes. He does not hesitate to leave his history and his 
readers to shift for themselves, whilst he is far away in some 
elaborate argument of his own originating. A page is not too 
much to tell how Archbishop Laud was wont to dream of Williams, 
the deposed Lord Keeper, and how the latter always figured as 
the demon of his nightmare, yet the First Parliament of Charles 
I. is introduced and dismissed with a wave of the hand. He 
says not a word about Eliot’s famous speech on religion, about 
the recusancy petition drawn up by Pym and Sandys, by which 
the King was asked to execute the penai laws in all their strictness, 
and otherwise to prevent the spread of Roman Catholic doctrines ; 
about the eventual voting of two small subsidies to the King, 
about Wentworth’s election as Member for Yorkshire, the debate 
thereon and its subsequent nullity; about the opposition to ton- 
nage and poundage, about the growing hostility to Buckingham, 








| 


| 


opened the flood-gates of that long contention with the Crown, 
never, except for one brief moment, to be closed again till the 
Revolution of 1688 came to change the conditions of Govern- 
ment in England. But instead of insisting on these matters, 
Mr. Bisset breaks off to denounce Buckingham, declaring that not 
since the days of Caligula and his horse had a greater insult 
been offered to a nation, than the entrusting to him by the 
Sovereign of the post of Prime Minister and the command 
of the fleets and armies of England. ‘It would be an 
insult to Nikias to compare him with Buckingham, and an insult 
to the Athenian Democracy to compare it with the Stuarts, and 
men can learn nothing from the enterprises of such things as 
Stephano, Trinculo, and Caliban.” After this outburst, an 
allusion is made, en passant, to the expedition against Cadiz in 
1625, but so slight that it does not state whether it was successful or 
not, or how much the result contributed to the storm gathering 
on all sides against the Duke of Buckingham. Mr. Bisset next 
proceeds to describe the state of England under “ this King 
Charles,” in 1627-8 and the evils of the billeting-system, and 
then abruptly turns back to the Second Parliament of Charles I, 
We were now in hopes of getting under way and well into the 
narrative, but our author suddenly diverges again, to indulge 
for two pages in a double resemblance he has discovered between 
Sir John Eliot and Cicero and between the Duke of Buckingham 
and Antony. Now this is not the way to write the history of the 
infancy of the struggle after which his book is named. ‘The in- 
cessant introduction of characters from ancient history or else- 
where is most distracting; it diverts attention from the thread 
of the narrative, throws no new light upon it, and makes one 
impatient at the constant interruptions. 

What, too, shall we say of writing such as the following, and there 
is plenty of it?—‘‘ Charles had a taste for pictures, a taste which, 
it would seem, does not go far towards the well-ordering of a 
commonwealth ; and the young lords about town who were good 
dancers probably figured afterwards among the ‘gallant Cava- 
liers’ who went down before the charge of the grim Puritans, 
who were neither good dancers nor had much taste for pic- 
tures.” Then, again, the quotations are most wearisome. It would 
have been sufficient, in the majority of cases, to have given, at 
the foot of the page, the reference to the passage of the author 
whose aid Mr. Bisset was borrowing, instead of inserting the pas- 
sages at full length. The selections, too, show no discernment; the 
same man’s writing is found to be good enough to quote on one 
occasion but not on another. So long as an author fitly colours 
the circumstances to Mr. Bisset’s mind, he is considered useful 
for the purpose, and he is cited to strengthen the case. Again, Mr. 
Bisset often takes refuge in quoting other men’s opinions, and ap- 
pears to think that in that way he incurs no responsibility of his 
own, so reminding us of the fable of the trumpeter who, when 
taken prisoner, pleaded for his life because he had not been 
fighting himself. For example, in the second volume, when 
alluding to the King’s chance of escape from Carisbrooke Castle 
had he been properly assisted by his friends, he gives a long 
passage from Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, in which occurs 
the sentence :—‘‘ It cannot be imagined how wonderfully fearful 
some persons in France were that he should have made his escape, 
and the dread he had of his coming thither.” Having shielded his in- 
sinuation under another's garb, Mr. Bisset selects Lord Ashburn- 
ham’s comments on what is italicised :—‘‘ Of the many whose 
curiosity has been satiated by the reading of Lord Clarendon’s 
History alone, it is probable that few have surmised that by some 
persons, who were wonderfully fearful that the King should 
make his escape, and dreaded his coming to France, is meant 
the Queen.” Lord Ashburnham further states that Bishops 
Burnet, Kennet, and Warburton were unanimous in affirming 
that for some time previous to the King’s death, he (Jermyn) 
was her Majesty’s paramour and subsequently her husband. 
Having committed this to paper, without committing himself, 
Mr. Bisset quits the scene abruptly, and tongue-tied, goes off 
toa mutiny in the Fleet, leaving the ungenerous seed to do its 
work. Why he should borrow from Lord Ashburnham’s Vindication 
of John Ashburnham his explanation of an ambiguous phrase of 
Lord Clarendon’s, and then insert it in this work without one 
word of comment, it is not necessary to inquire, if we bear in 
mind Mr. Bisset’s antipathies. 

‘Lhe language Mr. Bisset employs in representing the personages 
he does not like is wanting in moderation and taste, making it 
clear that he has failed to read their characters. In portraying 


about the adjournment to Oxford, and about the stormy procecd- | individuals, he gets too close to them, and sees defects that a 
ings there, which culminated in the dissolution of that memorable | broader and more judicious survey would render less distinct. 
Parliament, This dissolution, says one of our living historians, | Strafford is an ‘arrogant braggart,” ‘blinded by overween- 
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ing self-conceit and ill-grounded self-confidence.” Charles 
I. is a Tiberius or a Cesar Borgia, “one of the falsest 
and cruelest men that ever lived,”"—and a man who, “ though 
wearing a crown and called a king,” ought to be made to know 
that he ‘‘ had a joint in his neck.” Surely this is making too 
free a use of that fierce light which beats upon a throne and 
darkens every spot, and lays the writer open to charges of 
animus and arrogance unworthy of an historian. If Mr. 
Bisset’s book had been inspired with something of Mr. Forster's 
careful treatment, or invigorated by a closer intimacy with 
the masterly opinions of Hallam, Cromwell would not 
have suffered, and we might have possessed an ‘ omitted 
chapter” of English history. But where judgment and modera- 
tion are conspicuous only by their absence, and where digressions 
and incoherences are but too frequent, it is not surprising that 
we put down the book with a feeling somewhat stronger than that 
of disappointment. 





THROUGH NATURE TO CHRIST.* 


Tue purport of this book, partly expressed in the title, is fully 
stated in the introduction. Dr. Abbott thinks that the young 
people of our day who reject the faith of Christ because this 
faith demands a belief in the supernatural, and therefore in- 
credible, may be won over to the truth by presenting the worship 
of Christ so that they shall be called upon to accept nothing 
that is unnatural or incredible. He observes that our Saviour 
worked by the laws that govern humanity, and ‘ wrought signs, 
forgave, converted, manifested himself to his disciples after 
death, and bequeathed his Spirit to us, in accordance with the 
same laws by which common men perform corresponding acts.” 
He undertakes to show that it has been God’s plan to 
govern the world and to instruct his people by illusions, that in 
much of the Bible teaching truth is imparted by the aid of meta- 
phor, that whaf is necessary for the faith of one age is not re- 
quired in another, and that since Christ’s true disciples have 
always believed in him on spiritual and not on material grounds, 
it is ‘quite possible to reject the miraculous as essentially non- 
historic, and yet to retain the worship of Christ.” On this point 
Dr. Abbott writes, at the outset of his argument, with the utmost 
plainness :— 

“While 1 have ne doubt,” he says, “or misgiving at all as to the 
divine nature of Christ, I have grave doubts as to the historical ac- 
curacy or as to the correctness of the literal interpretation of the 
miraculous element in the narrative of the New Testament. Not that I 
deny the possibility of a miracle, or that I should decline to believe in 
a miracle upon sufficient evidence; but the evidence usually accepted 
as sufficient appears to me quite insufficient (especially in the face of 
another probable explanation of the origin of the miraculous element in 
the New Testament), nor do I see any present probability of supple- 
menting it by fresh evidence. On the other hand, I recognise the clear 
distinction between the miracles of the New Testament, and the lies 
of the Apocryphal Gospels, and I at once admit that without a belief in 
the literal accuracy of these miraculous narratives, the faith in Christ 
might never have been preserved for us through the fall of the Empire 
and the middle-ages. Some of the miracles, therefore, I should recog- 
nise as being historically accurate, but supernatural only in degree, and 
not in kind; the rest I should consider as subsequent accretions round 
the historical narrative, often containing some spiritual truth, and not 
implying in the narrators any intention to deceive, but not historically 
accurate. Abont some details of the Incarnation and the Resurrection 
I suspend my judgment, not knowing whether they are literally as 
well as spiritually truo, and inclining to the belief that they are not 
literally, but only spiritually true.” 

The passage we have quoted is from the introduction to the 
volume, but it is scarcely necessary to say that what Dr. Abbott 
terms the ‘‘ miraculous element ” in the New Testament is referred 
to again and again. He does not doubt that Jesus had a power 
far beyond ordinary experience in curing diseases, but he hesitates 
to term that power “ miraculous,” and acts which, like the feeding 
of the multitude, walking upon the sea, and calling the dead to 
life, must, we should imagine, be either miracles or inventions, 
he regards as accretions that have grown round some great 
spiritual truths. To attempt to explain the means by which a 
miracle is wrought is to subvert our notion of the miraculous, 
which is something inexplicable by the ordinary laws of nature. 
Dr. Abbott falls into an error of this character when he dwells on 
the difficulty of understanding how Jesus could have fed the four 
thousand and the five thousand on a few loaves and fishes. ‘ If 
the literal theory is to be accepted,” he writes, ‘it isin the highest 
degree difficult to conceive at what stage in the narrative the 
fishes and loaves were multiplied,—whether in the hands of our 
Lord, or in the hands of the Disciples, or in the hands of the 
multitude. Again, it is hard to see whether the number of fishes 











remained the same, the bones and flesh of each being enormously 
magnified, or whether the fishes remained of the normal size, but 
fresh individual fishes, dead and prepared for eating, were 
suddenly brought into existence.” ‘ 

Perhaps the most significant portion of the volume is 
to be found in the appendix, in which the endeavour to find a 
possible origin of the miraculous element in the New Testa- 
ment is made at some length, ‘I am writing,” says Dr. Abbott, 
‘for those who reject the whole of the Gospel narrative because 
they conceive that they are logically bound to reject the whole if 
they reject the miraculous element, and my object is to show them 
that it is possible to reject the miracles and still to retain one's faith 
in the honesty of the whole narrative of the New Testament, and in 
the historical accuracy (liable, of course, like the accuracy of other 
histories, to the deductions of criticism) of that part of it which is 
not miraculous.” The italics in this quotation are the author’s, 
who thus emphasises his belief in the possibility of freeing the 
New Testament from all traces of the Supernatural, and still main- 
taining the honesty of the whole story, as well as its historical ac- 
curacy. We venture to say that a more difficult task has not been 
attempted by any theological writer of our age, and that even Mr. 
Matthew Arnold’s imaginative endeavour to substitute for a Per- 
sonal Deity an impersonal tendency, is scarcely a severer tax upon 
the Bible reader's credulity. The ordinary reader of the Gospels 
and of the Acts of the Apostles is aware that the miraculous ele- 
ment is so welded, as it were, with the history of Christ and his 
disciples, not only with the facts recorded, but with the inferences 
deduced from them, that the record of the miracle seems, in a 
sense, as natural as the history. The one explains the other, 
makes clear what would otherwise be unintelligible, and gives rise 
to many of our Saviour’s most significant sayings. Eliminate 
from the Gospel story every trace of the supernatural, and what 
is left will have lost its cohesion, and very much of its meaning. Re- 
move it from the Acts of the Apostles, and the visible power exer- 
cised by the disciples, which in a short time turned the world upside 
down, becomes difficult to explain. And as we read on through 
the Pauline Epistles, our perplexity is likely to increase rather 
than to diminish, for St. Paul alludes in some of his Epistles to 
certain miracles in the incidental way in which a Member of 
Parliament might refer to facts known to every person in the 
House ; St. Peter does the same ; and in both cases these allusions 
are not thrust.into the text, while apparently out of connection 
with it, but are closely woven with the arguments of the Apostles. 
There are, it is true, several epistles which make no reference to 
miraculous gifts, but even in these the stupendous miracle of the 
Resurrection, upon which the faith of Christians is based, is 
accepted as a fact which does not call for evidence or argument. 
All this, be it observed, lies upon the surface, and is evident to 
every intelligent reader of the New Testament. ‘That miracles 
are a trouble to sceptics may readily be allowed, and those who 
believe that the God of Nature cannot alter the course of nature, 
and who will not accept the suggestion that what seems to us an 
infringement of law may be in reality the fulfilment of a law at 
present beyond our apprehension, will of course reject miracles 
altogether. What cannot be, has not been, is their affirmation. With 
this, however, we are not concerned just now, for Dr. Abbott does 
not deny the possibility of a miracle ; his statement is that the evi- 
dence we possess is insufficient, and he proposes to remove the 
accretions of the historical narrative, so as to make it possible for 
the English people to accept ‘a natural or positive Christianity.” 
We agree in large measure with Dr. Abbott, when he observes that 
the belief of Christians in our day is not dependent on miracles. They 
may still say, with the Apostle, that if Christ did not rise from the 
dead, their faith is vain ; but their belief in Christ as the Son of 
God is not based upon the wonders which he wrought while on 
earth, so much as upon the spiritual force by which he draws men 
to him, and on his matchless character, so human in its sympathy, 
so divine in its purity. 
Dr. Abbott argues that Christ taught his disciples by the aid of 
metaphor, and that his metaphors were continually misunderstood 
and interpreted literally. Misconception, indeed, was ‘ the 
habitual state of mind of the disciples,” and if we do not remem- 
ber this, much of the life of Jesus is scarcely intelligible. But if 
in the mere fragment of biography handed to us “there are so 
many cases of misunderstanding by the Apostles themselves, 
definitely noted by our narrators, is it very difficult— 
is it not rather very natural?—to suppose that in the 
generation succeeding the Apostles other cases of similar 
misunderstanding may have sprung up, based upon metaphorical 
expressions of Christ adopted by the Apostles in their preaching 
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phorical explanations of some of the most striking miracles. This 
theory, which is discussed at some length and with considerable 
skill, strikes us as eminently unsatisfactory. If it explains some 
difficulties in thé Gospel narrative, it creates other and greater 
difficulties, and transforms a variety of facts related with every 
token of historical veracity into a series of illusions and meta- 
phorical enigmas, Moreover, this theory fails to explain the ex- 
traordinary influence exercised by Christ while on earth, and the 
influence, still more wonderful, exercised by him after his cruci- 
fixion. That this was ultimately and mainly spiritual may be 
readily acknowledged, but that in the first place he attracted the 
attention of the Jews by his mighty works seems to us evident, 
and the frequent incidental allusions to these works in the New 
Testament strengthens the conviction that the acts of Jesus are 
as accurately reported as his words. Unless we accept the absurd 
theory of verbal inspiration, it is of course reasonable to suppose 
that there may be discrepancies in both. 

Let us see, before closing a very inadequate notice of a re- 
markable book, how Dr. Abbott views the central miracle of 
Christianity,—the resurrection of our Lord. In achapter on this 
subject, entitled, ‘‘ The True Revelation of Death,” he promises 
not to ask sceptics to believe in anything the least unnatural, 
and narrates, in the first place, the facts that must be admitted 
by all ‘‘ who can bring to the study of the Greek Testament some 
little scholarship, but also some little knowledge of human 
nature.” Then follows a concise summary of the Gospel story 
from the side that may appear reasonable to the Positivist. 
When he reaches the death of Christ, and the events 
that followed it, the writer, after observing that besides 
the spiritual resurrection, he believes there were also visible 
manifestations of Jesus, adds, “but it seems to me quite 
possible to believe in the objective reality of the spiri- 
tual resurrection, while rejecting the truth of every narra- 
tive of a substantial or visionary resurrection ;” and he main- 
tains that what is spiritual is not only real, but the only thing 
that is worth calling real. No doubt, spiritual truths are greater 
than the material facts with which they are associated, but it may 
be none the less certain that the latter are indispensable to the 
growth and development of the former. Christ was man as well 
God; as man he suffered, and as man he rose from the dead, to 
teach, as we believe, a lesson that his disciples could never have 
learnt by any merely spiritual manifestation. ‘‘ What,” exclaims 
Dr. Abbott, “‘ could the mere resurrection of Christ’s bodily frame 
have done for the disciples, without the influx of his Spirit into 
their hearts?” True, but how would his death upon the cross 
have availed apart from its spiritual signification ? and yet we do 
not question the reality of the crucifixion. Dr. Abbott, however, 
acknowledges the necessity for some outward and visible sign of 
the Resurrection, on the ground that ‘‘ without some such mani- 
festation, the spiritual resurrection and subsequent conversion of 
the world is almost too great a miracle.” And in this we agree 
with him, yet he argues as if Jesus in appearing to his disciples 
did not violate natural laws, and as if it were “‘ equally natural ” 
at last, when the disciples were roused to enthusiasm by their 
Master's Spirit, that they should see the form of Jesus ascending 
to heaven, not, indeed, in what our Prayer-book terms ‘his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of 
Man’s nature,” but as an unsubstantial apparition. Elsewhere Dr. 
Abbott writes, ‘‘ Christ does not vanish with the miracles,—that is 
my contention. If every miracle in the Gospels (except the acts 
of healing) be shown to have arisen from misconception, we 
still have Christ in the Gospels, in the Epistles, in the past history 
of the Church, and in facts around us, revealed as the Word 
of God taking flesh, living and suffering and dying for men, 
and finally rising again, and by his resurrection uplifting all man- 
kind through his Spirit towards the Father in heaven.” And he 
reiterates, with all the emphasis in bis power, ‘that the real 


resurrection of Christ is spiritual, and not sensible.” But why ) 


not both spiritual and sensible, which has been the belief of 
‘Christians in all ages, which is asserted again and again in our 
sacred books, and which is assuredly not so difficult to credit 
as the metaphorical theory upon which the writer lays such 
stress? Dr. Abbott thinks that he removes difficulties out of the 
path of young men by his attempt to make Christianity appear 
more reasonable. We question whether his work, honest and 
earnest though it be, will prove of service in this way. _Thata 
divine religion should have a supernatural side, that Christ, if the 
Son of God, should have asserted his mission by signs and 
wonders, and especially by proving his mastery over death, seems 
to us eminently reasonable, and we do not think that the dif- 
ficulties of belief are lessened by bringing the miracles into 





harmony with natural laws. Young men are not so much tried 
by scientific difficulties as by moral difficulties, not so much by 
what is above reason as by what seems opposed to it. The 
assertions of the high Calvinist have probably done wider 
mischief than the arguments of the infidel, and it is by removing 
the heavy weights which some theologians have attached to our 
faith that we may hope to widen and strengthen the Christianity of 
the future. Dr. Abbott, it is but just to add, has not lost sight of 
this great object, and there is much in this volume which has our . 
heartiest sympathy. If we have touched mainly upon points of 
disagreement, it is because we were attracted by them the most 
strongly. 





INDIA AND THE HIMALAYA.* 
Count GOBLET D’ALVIELLA belongs to the number of those 
whom we are accustomed to describe, with impertinent conde- 
scension, as ‘intelligent foreigners.” His Sahara and Loplandisa 
bright, pleasant, picturesque volume, the work of a quick and 
comprehensive observer. He is less successful as a novelist, 
chiefly because he perverts the purposes of the novel. Partie 
Perdue is merely a pamphlet, in which the Belgian Deputy 
of the Left adopts as a convenient form of polemic and pro- 
paganda the “fixings” of romance; but though the argument 
is put neatly enough, the story is dull and the puppet personages 
are profoundly uninteresting. The Count Goblet d’Alviella, as 
an intelligent foreigner, taking advantage of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales to India, to travel in that wonderful country, 
and recording his impressions of it in the least verbose and the 
most vivid and easy-to-be-followed narrative of the memorable 
occurrence which we have seen, commends himself anew and 
strongly to notice as a teller of travellers’ tales worth hearing. 
The occasion might fairly be considered unpropitious for the 
formation of a just estimate of the social aspects of India, 
but the writer meets this objection convincingly. ‘‘If,” he 
says, ‘‘all along the path of the illustrious travéller the normal 
state of life was suspended by the influx of visitors no less than 
by the splendour of ceremonies and /é/cs, this unusual concentra- 
tion of luxury and enthusiasm enabled one to take in at a glance 
all the aspects of a civilisation which delights in external pomp, but 
which also reserves it for great occasions. On the other hand, if one 
wished to free one’s mind from the illusions of the pageant, which 
were renewed at every stage, one had only to depart a little from the 
official programme, to come upon districts in nowise affected or 
turned from the even tenour of their daily life and habits by the 
echoes of the grand doings in their vicinity.” Acting upon this 
plan, M. Goblet d’Alviella managed to combine enjoyment of the 
accidental splendour and movement of the occasion with obser- 
vation of the permanent realities of the country. He observes 
acutely, and is troubled with no apprehension of boring his country- 
men with details already familiar to them, but frankly takes it for 
granted that even those acquainted with the ‘‘ ouvrage vraiment 
magistral ” of M. Louis Rousselet do not know much about India 
as he has seen it. He gives not only them, but us, just the 
kind of book which is pleasant to read, especially as a re- 
compense for the special-correspondence reprints with which 
our souls have been afflicted, and which have represented an 
India about as real as Potemkin’s Russia was to his con- 
veniently credulous Czarina. A light-hearted traveller, knowing 
nothing of the native languages, endowed with activity and 
curiosity to a degree which any one except the Emperor of Brazil 
might envy, delighted with everything, not deeply impressed by 
anything, taking the ancientness of the land easily, and surveying 
men and things with good-humoured interest, in which there is 
no trace of sympathy, he easily records his obligations to the 
visit of the Prince. ‘ But for this,” he says, ‘I could not have 
seen, in the space of a few months, such extraordinary spectacles 
as the assembly of the Rajahs at Bombay, the procession of the 
Holy Tooth at Ceylon, the illumination of the Ganges at Benares, 
the fétes given by the Maharajah of Cashmere at Jummoo. But 
interludes of this kind, which are like stray leaves from the 
Arabian Nights, could only add to the attractions of a society 
which combines with the strangest of types and of customs 
brilliant costumes, splendid monuments, and even natural beau- 
ties” (he was evidently surprised to find the country 
beautiful), ‘whether one visits the gloomy pagodas of the 
Hindoo kingdoms, or the populous bazaars of the Mogul 
cities, whether one partakes of the sumptuous hospitality of the 
native princes, or wanders alone in the deep valleys, and among 
the giddy heights of the loftiest mountains in the world.” He 
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questioned everybody he could get hold of about everything, 
and he availed himself of the collection and condensation of 
official documents which formed a portion of the preparation for 
the Prince, to learn as much as he could about the system on 
which England governs India and the actual condition of the 
subject races. He treats these comprehensive matters in a final 
chapter with an easy frankness, pleasantly characteristic, and hits 
several blots with neat precision ; but the serious side of his book 
is the accidental side, the symmetrical complement merely of the 
design he announces :— 

“ My aim,” he says, “is simply to show, on the one hand, how worthy 
India is, in every respect, of the attention of the tourist as well as of that 
of the artist and the man of science; and on the other, how one may, 
thanks to the recent development of the modes of communica- 
tion, not only travel throughout the length and breadth of the 
peninsula within the space of a few months, but also include in the 
trip the sight of all the most interesting objects in this land, fertile in 
wonders, and complete the excursion by a visit to the giant Himalaya.” 
So effectually does M. Goblet d’Alviella carry out this design, 
that those who meditate such a tour, whose feasibility he makes 
as clear as its interest must be evident, cannot do better than 
accept his book as tourists in Normandy and Brittany accept the 
Guide Diamant; it is as accurate, if less technical, and the 
traveller will rarely find himself in pleasanter company than the 
writer’s, unless he be of the thin-skinned kind, and incapable 
of appreciating the impartial vision with which the Count 
surveys the ‘‘natives” and the ‘“ Anglo-Indian element” 
equally. The Hindoo reverence for animal life, and the 
British perseverance in eating animal food, drinking ‘‘ B. and 
S."—so he gravely names “the favourite beverage of the 
Anglo-Indian”—and making morning calls during the hottest 
hours of the day arrayed in frock-coats and chimney-pot hats, 
strike him with equal surprise. He records his disillusions with 
complete equanimity—the first ‘“‘nautch” furnished him with 
one—puts into two pages the best description within our know- 
ledge of the bewildering grandeur and lizarrerie of the assem- 
blage which welcomed the Prince on his landing at Bombay ; and 
goes on to examine the organisation of public instruction, to which 
he bears the following tribute :—‘‘ I know no civilised nation in 
which talent has so much opportunity of bringing itself to light in 
the organisation of popular education” (as in British India), 
‘Sand it may safely be affirmed that among European States no 
Government could, without being accused of Socialism, interfere 
in so liberal a fashion for the development of the intellect of the 
poor.” The writer was present at the disgusting combat of wild 
beasts which formed a regrettable incident of the Prince’s visit; he 
describes it vividly, but with a certain contempt, and says, after a 
brilliant sketch of the coup d'wil:—‘‘One might have believed 
oneself carried back to some city in Asia Minor during the last 
years of the Czsars, and one looked round involuntarily for the 
proconsul who was to give the order that the Christians should be 
thrown to the beasts.” From Baroda to Ahmedabad (at the ex- 
tremity of the line which will hereafter place Bombay in communi- 
cation with the mouth of the Indus, and from thence with the fron- 
tiers of Afghanistan), where he visited the temples and the great tank, 
back again to Bombay, and thence, on board the ‘ Raleigh,’ to 
Goa, where he expected to find ruins and stagnation, went the 
traveller,—and had another d¢sillusion ina contrary sense. ‘“ I was 
agreeably surprised,” hesays, ‘‘on beholdingasmall town, well built, 
and well kept, with wide, clean streets, freshly painted and airy 

houses. The troops which formed a linefrom the landing-place to the 
Government House presented a more martialand better-disciplined 
appearance than I expected, and the crowd assembled upon the 
quays lent to the town an animated appearance of activity.” 
The visit to Ceylon is capitally told, and the writer’s energy and 
perseverance come out strikingly. Then come “ the kingdom of 
the Nizam” and another ‘“ désillusion,” but this time M. Goblet 
d’Alviella himself, not time or change, is to blame. Sir Salar 
Jung, the tombs, the great tank, the native city, the elephants, 
and the grand entertainments were all satisfactory ; but when the 
traveller was taken to visit the mines of Golconda, he felt him- 
self aggrieved. What of the diamond mines? There are none 
there, ‘‘ pas méme l'ombre,”—and thereupon he derides them as 
‘mines légendaires.” But the two or three now existing 
‘*mines of Golconda” are at a great distance from the hill 
fort, and the city was, in former times, only the storehouse 
of the diamonds found in the dominions of the Nabob. From 
Hyderabad the writer went to Calcutta, and thence to Benares, 
‘“‘at once the Rome and the Jerusalem of Brahminism,” and his 
description of the latter city, its temples, its gods, its sacred 
animals, its ghauts, and its fireworks, is one of the most amusing 
an the book. Lucknow and the Mutiny, Cawnpore and the 


well, Agra and the Taj Mahal, we can be told nothing new 
about these places; but M. Goblet d’Alviella tells us his impres- 
sions of them in a very attractive way, and gives a striking de- 
scription of Akbar’s capital, Futteypoor, which was built and 
abandoned within fifty years,—a strong city, to all appearance, 
which, as you approach it, looking for some gate or breach by 
which you may enter, looks like a city which ought to be rich and 
populous :— 

“You would do better to remain outside, with your ion, for 

within the rampart you will find | one of those whited sepulchres 
of which the Scriptures speak. Wild shrubs have invaded the courts 
once thronged by the escorts of 
serpents lurk under the thrones 
standing, and such is their resistance to decay, that but for the mildew 
upon their walls, you might take them to have been built yesterday. 
But the houses have d with the inhabitants; the few 
human habitations grou upon a vast surface of waste ground 
within the mighty enclosure are but a collection of miserable huts, 
whose poverty-stricken inhabitants do not even know the name of their 
predecessors. Nothing more melancholy can be imagined than these 
deserted cities of Hindostan, which have never been destroyed, but 
which, created by one caprice of a despot, have owed the end of their 
ephemeral existence to another.” 
From Delhi and Jeypore to Lahore are beaten tracks, but the 
traveller turns off them to see out-of-the-way places on his route 
to Jummoo, where he witnessed the grand reception and the famous 
hunting parties given to the Prince, and thence returned to Agra, 
before starting for the expedition to the Himalaya, which forms a 
very interesting section of his work, and contains much that is quite 
new to French readers, but which the “‘ Lady Pioneer,” who has 
opened up for us the recesses of the Indian Alps, has made known 
to us. M. Goblet d’Alviella particularly invites the attention of 
his readers to the concluding portion of his tour, which comprised 
a visit to Sikhim, “ that curious strip of country which intervenes 
like a political transition between the Indian Empire of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty and Chinese Thibet.” The Lamaseries are also 
already known to us by description, but he lends them vivid in- 
terest, concluding by some of the strangest scenes of human 
existence, a rapidly unrolled series of dissolving views of the most 
majestic and mysterious country in the world. 


ON POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE.* 


‘TI pon’r see anything in that,” said one who watched Turner as 
he painted. ‘Don't you,” growled the artist in reply, ‘ don’t 
you wish you could though?” And this, perhaps, after all, is the 
only answer painter and poet can make to the complaint of the 
unpercciving. The gulf between them is one philosophy will not 
bridge and argument will never plumb. In this, as in so much 
else, ‘*’Tis the taught already who profit by teaching.” And the 
man or the woman who would understand Professor Shairp’s book 
must bring to it a mind already in keen sympathy with his 
subject. For such he has provided a true intellectual feast. 
Young students, to whom he specially addresses himself, will find 
themselves here in communion with a mind which places its rich 
resources at their disposal. The problem before Mr. Shairp is 
the place of poetry in the interpretation of nature, and the further 
consideration of the mode in which, from generation to generation, 
poets, the true high priests and servants of Nature, have repre- 
sented or interpreted her voice to mankind. Bacon long ago, 
giving expression to a thought which too often holds the 
key of the imaginative faculty of those whose attention is 
absorbed by scientific pursuits, has said of poetry “that 
it is a kind of learning belonging to the imagination, which 
being unrestrained by laws, may make what unnatural mixtures 
and separations it pleases.’ Nothing can be further from the 
truth. The first principle of harmony is order, and order, to be 
order, must be based on truth, though it may be truth deep down 
out of sight, and with roots that the pickaxe of science has not 
yet uncovered. ‘ Beauty,” says Mr. Shairp, “is no merely 
mental or subjective thing, born of association and dependent on 
individual eaprice, but when the two elements necessary to the 
perception of it have met, it is a reality as inevitable and as verit- 
able as the laws of gravitation, or any law which science registers ; 
and when, either through our own perception or through the 
teaching of the poets, we learn to apprehend it—when it bas 
found entrance into us, through eye and ear, imagination and 
emotion—we have learnt something more about the world in 
which we dwell than physics have taught us,—a new truth of the 
material universe has reached us through the imagination, not 
through the scientific or logical faculty.” Perhaps a more perfect 
expression of that which is the essence of all true poetry has 


* On Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By J.C. Shairp, LL.D. Edinburgh : David 
Douglas. 1877. 
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seldom been found than in the words in which Mr. Shairp tells 
us, ‘* Whenever the soul comes into living contact with fact and 
truth, whenever it realises these with more than common vivid- 
ness, there arises a thrill of joy, a glow of emotion,—and the 
expression of that thrill, that glow, is poetry.” 

And this brings us into direct consideration of the position of 
poetry with regard to science. Are the two antagonistic, as a large 
portion of the world has always been only too ready to admit? 
Or is it when the soul of man touches with vivifying power the 
material facts of the universe, the raw material of science, that we get 
the emanation, ‘‘ the golden exhalation” we call poetry? Only before 
imagination can take up and mould the results of science, as Mr. 
Shairp observes, ‘* these must have ceased to bedifficult, laborious, 
abstruse.” While the attention is occupied with experiment and 
analysis, with difficult labour and stern reasoning, the imaginative 
faculties must be, for a time, at least, in abeyance. In some 
minds—those, for instance, more occupied with explanations than 
with the thing explained—they will remain dormant altogether ; 
not so with the greatest. Mr. Shairp instances Kepler, Newton, 
and Faraday. Unquestionably the thought which kept time and 
tune in the head and heart of the last-named may most adequately 
be expressed in Wordsworth’s lines :— 

“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky, 
So was it when I was a child, 
So is it now I am a man; 
So let it be when I grow old, 
Or let me die.” 
Emotion at white heat becomes rhythmical, but before it attains 
that point it has been struck by a hard fact somewhere. The finest 
poetry in the world has been the result of the close observation of 
nature, of the near communion which comes of unconscious 
insight, and the man of science and the poet may oftener than 
would at first sight seem likely, clasp hands on the border-land 
of discovery. Chaucer knew little of the theory of wave-motion 
as applied to sound, when he wrote his famous lines on,— 
“ Sowne is not but eyre ybroken,” &. ; 
but the results of science must be clear enough to be simple, 
must have rid themselves of the complexities of investigation, 
before they can be consciously made use of by the poet. It is 
easy to illustrate this. Tennyson occupied with one of the 
deepest problems that can engage the attention of a human soul, 
gives utterance to the rhythmical cry :— 
“ Are God and Nature, then, at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life, 
That I, considering every where 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 


And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but one to bear,— 


I falter,” &e. 
Science takes up the answer, and between the lines of the statis- 
tics she gives us we read the parable of the coal-field. We who are 
alive to day see every day what we call wasted pain, wasted plea- 
sure, lives certainly wasted, in nature. To what end are myriads 
of birds singing with no ear to listen, myriads of human cries 
going up with no apparent reply, myriads of beautiful things 
blossoming only to decay? But had we stood in the old primeval 
forest, and seen millions upon millions of spore-cases strew the 
ground, certainly to our eyes not fulfilling the end of their exist- 
ence, reasonably we might have asked,—To what purpose is this 
waste ?—reasonably, we think, have concluded that these myriads 
of beautiful seeds were destined only to rot? Nature was care- 
less of the single life, yet the most prosaic of modern investigators 
has been at considerable pains to prove that not only was not one 
seed destroyed, but each was destined to be an element of richest 
light and blessing to mankind. ‘The wasted spore-case of un- 
counted ages ago forms the much coveted gold line of the fuel of 
to-day. A true poet seized the simple facts patent now to every 
child, and Kingsley supplied the revelation that lay hidden 
beneath the statistics of Huxley. Mr. Shairp suggests that young 
students should occupy themselves in searching out the mode in 
which Shakespeare, Milton, &c., have dealt with Nature. Doubtless 
such study would be richly rewarded, only the student must 
bring to the work the key to unlock the treasure-house. Words 
could scarcely more finely describe the hush in Nature which pre- 
sages a storm than those of Chapman, in the passage where he 
speaks of, — 
** The calme 
Before a tempest, when the silent aire 


Laies her soft eare close to the earth to hearken 
For that she feares steals on to ravish her.” 





Yet even to appreciate this, a man must himself have listened till 
he has many times caught Nature’s undertones. Macaulay never 
appreciated Wordsworth. Professor Shairp quotes his remarks 
on the “ Prelude,” where he speaks of “‘ the ‘ old raptures about 
mountains and cataracts; the old flimsy philosophy about the 
effects of scenery on the mind; the old crazy metaphysics,” &c., 
and remarks, ‘‘ Truly we see but as we feel.” And Macaulay, who 
knew so much, knew Nature, as she reveals herself to the true 
poet, not at all. Sunbeams cannot be weighed in hay-scales, 
but they have weight, for all that, as science will bear witness, 
The ideal and the spiritual world are as actual, Mr. Shairp re- 
marks, as the mechanical, and “‘ imagination and poetry do their 
best work when they body forth those glimpses of beauty and 
goodness which flash upon us through the outer shell of nature’s 
mechanism ;” but the greater part of his little book is occupied 
with what the author is pleased to call ‘‘ the humbler task of find- 
ing out how imagination has actually worked with the plastic stuff 
supplied by nature,” and he begins by tracing the process in pre- 
historic, pre-literary ages,and finds its record in ‘‘ two fossil crea- 
tions, language and mythology.” Not the least interesting of 
these pages is given to these points, and then he turns to Homer, 
who writes when the myth-creating instinct is past its prime, but 
from whom “you may catch the primitive physical meaning of the 
myth, shining through the anthropomorphic covering which it 
afterwards assumed.” He quotes from Cordery’s translation of 
the Iliad, the passage where Poseidon, the earth-encompassing, 
drives full upon the Trojan strand :— 
“ He entored in, 

And there beneath his chariot drew to yoke 

Fast-flying horses, maned with flowing gold, 

Hooved with bright brass; and girt himself in gold, 

Took golden goad, and sprang upon the car ; 

So forth upon the billows, round whose path 

Huge monsters gambolled, gathering from the depth 

Afar, anear, and joyous knew their lord ; 

Ocean for gladness stood in sunder cloven, 

Whilst lightly flew the steeds, nor ‘neath the car 

The burnished axle moistened with the brine :— 

Thus tow’rd the fleet his coursers bore the god.” 
And here, Mr. Shairp remarks, we have, half-physical, half-mytho- 
logical, like Milton’s half-created lion, the fore-part perfect, the 
hinder part still clay, a well-known natural appearance. After the 
storm-winds are laid, but while the sea still feels their power, it 
is thus that the high-crested breakers may be seen racing shore- 
wards, with their white manes backward streaming, and glorified 
with rainbow hues from a bright dawn or a splendid sunset, 
poured upon them from the land.” Max Miiller has made many 
of us see how truly “ language is fossil poetry ” and any one, says 
Mr. Shairp, who will set himself to spell out those fossils and the 
meanings they contain, will find a wonderful record of the way 
in which the mind of man has wrought in their formation. This 
record will lead him down into layers of thought as varied as any 
the geologist deciphers, filled with more subtle and marvellous 
formations than any animal or vegetable fossils. But the 
pleasure the poet brings will not bear labelling. We have 
followed Mr. Shairp with much interest through his little volume, 
and heartily commend it to our readers, but we have not really 
criticised it, only given a few of the thoughts it has suggested, 
leaving it to those who are inclined to follow in our steps to 
see what further he has to say of Homer and of Chaucer, 
of Shakespeare and of Milton, and notably of Wordsworth. 
We can promise a fresh pleasure in almost every page, while 
underlying the whole is the thought Tennyson has so well 
rendered :— 


‘God is Law, say the wise, O soul! and let us rejoice, 
For if He thunders by law, the thunder is yet His voice.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Satan of Scripture. By a Clergyman. (Smith and Elder.)—The 
author writes with evident earnestness of conviction, and is impressed 
with the belief that to doubt or to question the personality and real 
existence of an evil spirit is one of the special dangers of our age. He 
has studied Scripture carefully, but not always, we think, quite intelli- 
gently. That, however, we will not discuss. It is of the application 
of his creed that we would say a few words. Paganism, in his view, 
was a purely satanic product, and the Church of Rome has been little 
better. In anything like ecclesiastical authority, in ceremonies and 
symbolism, he sees nothing but the undisguised workings of the evil 
spirit. When he comes to our own time, he speaks of it as if it was 
almost wholly under satanic control. Whatever we may think about 
vivisection, it is hardly reasonable to treat it as something purely dia- 
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bolical; and he might, at least, have added that in our time laws 
have been passed for the prevention of cruelty to animals. In 
the efforts of the working-class to improve their material condi- 
tion he sees universal evil, and describes the men who plead for 
shorter hours and more pay by St. Paul’s epithet,—daewevde, “ peace- 
breakers.” So, too, the despisers of those that are good” are the people 
who visit the Zoological Gardens and the Aquarium on Sunday. And 
those clergy are traitors of the worst kind who approved and accepted 
the views put forth by Dr. Pasey in his famous ‘‘Kirenicon.” It is a 
pity that an evidently earnest and deveut man should write thus. Is 
it fair, again, to suggest that School Boards and efforts of the State to 
educate the people are really part of a movement which is of evil and 
satanic origin? How can a reasonable, not to say a Christian man 
suggest such a thing? By all means let him lash the vices of tho age, 
which are indeed numerous and terrible enough, but let him have the 
candour to admit that there are many counteracting agencies, and that 
Satan has not got it, as he seems to think, all his own way. Evil, we 
incline to believe, is something external to ourselves and has a 
spiritual basis, and the belief in a personal evil spirit has, at least, a 
good deal to say for itself, but a pereon may surely be a good Christian 
without seeing his way to accept it. 

Alix Fairford. By John Dangerfield. 2 vols. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—This novel gives the filling-up of an outline which was published some 
little time ago in the New Quarterly Magazine. It seems to have called 
forth some criticism from the ‘‘ Women’s Rights” party. The heroine was 
too meek under provocation, too much of a “ patient Grizzel,” a charac- 
ter which is not at all to the mind of thinkers of this class. The author 
replies to this criticism quite conclusively,—we only wonder that he 
thought it worth while to notice it. Alix Fairford does what a true 
woman should,—bears and conceals the consequences of the fatal mis- 
take which she bas made, in taking a very spurious metal indeed for 
good gold. In our judgment, the character is a very good one, and 
that of Mrs. Jocelyn, specimen of a class which stands at quite the 
other side of female nature, almost equally so. It is not possible for a 
story dwelling on such a theme to be exactly sgreeable, and we might 
object, here and there, to the opinions which the author expounds to 
us, but it is a clever tale, well told. 

A Peep Behind the Scenes at Rome. By T. A. Adolphus Trollope. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Trollope does not love the ecclesiastical 
authorities of Rome. We must, it is to be presumed, take his observa- 
tions cum grano. On the other hand, he knows beyond question a great 
deal about his subject, and his judgments therefore are not lightly to 
be dismissed. Certainly this book, whether trustworthy or not—and 
it has a veracious air—it is undoubtedly amusing. It is chiefly occu- 
pied in telling us how the Papal party get hold of a wealthy citizen, 
how they work on him through his own sense of his importance and 
dignity, and through the burning anxiety of his wife and daughters 
to get into “ society”; till at last we find him drinking “to the pro- 
longed life of our Blessed and Holy Father, Pius the Ninth, may he 
live to see the overthrow of his enemies, and to enjoy his own again.” 
There is also an episode of a young woman of fortune entrapped into 
taking the veil. If this story is, as Mr. Trollope declares it is, typical, 
Mr. Newdegate is not so unreasonable as he may seem. 

Ritter to Sweet End. 3 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is a novel of 
@ very ordinary kind. The characters are conventional, the incidents 
well worn by use. Of course, we know that the child who has been 
reared by the hospitable farmer will find in due course its proper 
father ; and feel scarcely less certain that the unworthy lover to whom 
she foolishly gives away, or fancies that she gives away, her heart in 
the first volume will be replaced by some one more worthy of the 
treasure, as the story proceeds. Our confidence is not much shaken by 
the appearance of a very outrageous villain, who, after ruining the 
happiness of the mother, seeks to establish a sinister influence over the 
daughter. Outrageous as he is, ho does not frighten us, though we 
feel a languid interest in wonder’ng why, breathing the spirit of romantic 
revenge, he should talk like the most vulgar of Cockneys. All that 
we can say in praise of Bitter to Sweet End is that it is harmless. 


British Industries: Sea Fisheries. By E.W.H. Holdsworth. Salmon 
Fisheries. By Archibald Young. (Stanford.)—Mr. Holdsworth describes 
the various kinds of movable nets which are employed in sea-fishing, 
and the manner of using them, long-lines and hand-lines, stow-nets and 
bay-nets. He also gives an account of the principal fishing stations in 
the British islands, His most important chapter is devoted to trawling. 
There is much that is reassuring in what he says on this subject. 
Especially in the matter of the destruction of spawn, so commonly attri- 
buted to the use of the trawl-net, he gives some valuable information. 
Sea-fish, even those that dwell habitually on the bottom, spawn at the 
top of the water. The trawl, therefore, cannot affect reproduction; yet 
an engine so complete and effective must be destructive. It takes up 
everything that it comes near, and fishermen never will put anything 
back because it is undersized. If any one wants to know how com- 
pletely the trawl can clear a limited space, let him ask about 
Whitby. The bay used to be full of fish; now, or at all events last 
year, after the visit of the trawlers, it was empty. Mr. Holdsworth has 
something to tell us about bait, the furnishing of which is a considerable 
industry, The sand-eels, for instance, which form one of the most 


attractive baits for codfish, sre transported alive across England from 
the Cheshire sandbanks to Great Grimsby. Mr. Archibald Young has 
plenty to tell us about salmon fisheries, dealing with the subject on 
both its industrial and its sporting side with ample information. We 
see that he does not believe in “ artificial spates,” and says that they 
failed when tried in the Grimersta fishings, in the island of Lews. 
That may be, but they certainly have succeeded in other rivers in the 
same island, the Blackwater and the Laxay. If Mr. Young will consult 
“Sixty-One’s” Reminiscences of the Lews (and it would not be easy to 
find a man who knows more of salmon-fishing than “Sixty-One”), he 
will find a full account of the experiment and of its success, The pre- 
sent writer has certainly caught salmon which, but for the artificial 
spate, might have died—for they do die after over-long delay—in the 
salt water. 


Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Edited for the Syndics of tho 
Cambridge University Press. By Charles Taylor. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.)—Without attempting to estimate the critical value of 
this work—-and Mr. Taylor’s reputation makes it scarcely necessary to 
do so—we may point out its general interest and value. The “ Masseketh 
Aboth ” stands at the head of Hebrew non-canonical writings. It is of 
ancient date, claiming to contain the dicta of teachers who flourished 
from B.C. 200 to the same year of our era. Tho procise time of its 
compilation in its present form is, of course, in doubt. Mr. Taylor's 
explanatory and illustrative commentary is very full and satisfactory. 
There is an interesting account of the Decalogue, with its present 
Hebrew division, giving five Commandments to both tables, each com- 
mandment answering in a way to that which occupies the correspond- 
ing place. This analogy is sometimes very close,—between the second, 
against idolatry, for instance, and the seventh, against adultery. (Com- 
pare Hosea and the Prophets, passim.) Sometimes it is fanciful. There 
is no satisfactory connection between “Honour thy father and thy 
mother” and “ Thou shall not covet,” suggested by the words, “ Whoso- 
ever covets at Jast begets a son who annoys his father and his mother.” 
The fifth examen illustrates the expression and ideas of the Lord’s 
Prayer from the Rabbinical writings, and contributes not a little to 
bring out its meaning,—that, for instance, of the dprov iuay viv imiovouey. 


The Jericho Road: a Story of Western Life. (Jansen and Co., Chicago ; 
Triibner, London.)—We cannot pretend to say whether this story 
is true to the life which it describes, but its power and interest are 
beyond question. A waif nicknamed “Slim” —these products 
seem to be coming into existence rapidly on the other side of 
the Atlantic—finds his way into a Western town. How he falls 
among thieves, and what sort of help he gets from passers-by, is 
the subject of this tale. ‘What would have happened bad not the 
Good Samaritan come along ?” is the speculation which has attracted the 
writer’s thoughts, and he embodies it in The Jericho Road. A painful 
story, of necessity, but told without hysterics and with humour. “ Squire 
Barkum ” ought to take a good place in tho gallery of hypocrites 
which belongs to English fiction, if only because his hypocrisy bas been 
invested so cleverly with the cou/eur locale. The English miser-hypo- 
crite would not have been like Squire Barkum. 


The Inductive Method of Christian Inquiry. By Perey Stratt. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—-We do not find it easy to say what is the 
precise drift of this volume; or for what sort of readers it is specially 
intended. The title does not seem to us quite appropriate. We thought 
that the application of the inductive method to this subject would lead 
us to some tolerably definite result, or point the way to some one phase 
of Christian theology rather than to another. But as far as we can 
see, we arrive at no result of the kind. After a good deal of beating 
about the bush, and repeating what has been said over and over again 
about induction, we are brought to a general conclusion that, in the 
opinion of Mr. Strutt, while dogmas must still be maintained, there 
must yet be growth, progress, and inquiry. We understand him to 
mean tbat the facts recorded in the Gospels must be accepted in their 
usual meaning, that Christ must be regarded as the perfect revelation 
of God, but that at the same timo, “amid tho repose of faith, 
mental processes may go forward which shall result in the 
modification of opinions once held, the abandonment of convictions 
once cherished, and the reception of truths altogether new to the mind.” 
Faith, in fact, ashe says, producesa readiness “ to forget the things which 
are behind, and to reach forward to those which are before.” There 
must therefore be what he calls a spirit of intellectual sacrifice, and this 
is necessarily opposed to anything like dogmatic infallibility. Theolo- 
gians have been too apt to confound fidelity to conscience with fidelity 
to truth, and so conscience has been wrongly erected into an infallible 
standard of orthodoxy. Authority has been claimed by good men for 
human dogmas, as if they were the eternal truths of God, but the 
Christian facts are more Catholic than the Creeds of the Church, and 
there is more Christianity in Christ than bas yet passed into the scien- 
tific definition of theology. The author seems desirous of showing that 
unlimited inquiry and new lights are perfectly consistent with a 
thorough belief in Christ as the divine pattern of humanity. But 
although we can for the most part follow his meaning without difficulty, 
we cannot quite put together the different portions of his book, and say 
exactly what it is which he epecially wishes to impress on us. If it is 





some new truth, we fear that we have missed it. 
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Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 






Notes from China. 


Froth. 





HAMBERS’S 


Story of the Fairbairns. By W.Chambers. | A Coraish Haven. . 
The Story of the Quigrich or Staff of St. | Submarine Oables (Working). 


Price 7d. 


JOURNAL for AUGUST. 





Polar Colonisation. 
Few Words about Poultry. 
Peter Botte. 
Curiosities of the Voice. 
Fox- mentee on the Mountains of 


Torpedoes and Infernal Machines. Scotland 
Cross-Purposes. In Two Chapters. 


ag ing ‘in its Drol! Aspects: 
onth: Science and Arts. 





Unsuspected Ways of Earning a — A WWijian T 
[hoo' 


Three Poetical feces. 


The A sag ot the HADDONS. 
By Mrs. NewMAN, Author of * Too Late,” &. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office Chapters 81-34. 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. W. and R. Caampens, London and Edinbargh. 
OSSALL SCHOOL —TEN 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 


The GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,760 for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 


Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. 

THE MAFIA & OMERTA IN SICILY. By T. A. Trollope. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND EXHIBITION. 

COLONEL GORDON's EXPEDITION TO THE UPPER NILE 
Recions By F. A. Edwards. With a Map. 

THE USE AND ABUSE OF Foon. By R. A. Proctor. 

REGIMENTAL DISTINC‘IONS. By Major Knollys. 

THE RiverTyNe. By Mark Heron. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 
THE Wortp Wett Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated by H. French. 
LEILA. Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
ON Some ASTRONOMICAL PARADOXES, By R. A. Proctor. 
THE LAST OF THE SEASON 
THE OPERA BALLET. By H. Barton Baker. 
THe WITcH OF GARROWBUTE, 
UNDER THE CHESTNUT. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
IVAN TURGENIEFF. By T. E. Child 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illust. by A. Hopkins. 


With Illustrations on Steel and Wood, price 1s. 
THE EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS, 
THE SECRET. Beautifully engraved on Steel. 
THE Mystery Or St. Remi. By Henry Kingsley. 
‘WINIFRED'S LOVERS. Lliustrated by F. 8S. wae. 
THE SCARLET CLOAK. 
Rep RONALD. Illustrated by E. Wagn 
A PAGE OF WERTHER. IIlustrated by Rudolf Blind. 
Two NavuGHTY Grris. By J. Ashby-Sterry. 
A CHRONOLOGICAL Error. By James Payn. 
La Ruse D'Amour. Illustrated by Agnes Furnivall. 
A Par OF FRENCH BEAUTIES. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


AR IAODN E. 





By OUIDA. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 
OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
Teer Sani E. PASCAREL. 
IDA PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
TRICOTRIN. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
Ce aeaaamee a 


IN A WINTER CITY. 


HELD IN BONDAGE. 














Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM 
TAYLOR: — “ Clancarty,” “Jeanne d'Arc,” 
“’Twixt Axe and Crown,” “The Fool's Re- 
venge,” “ Anne Boleyn,” * Arkwright's Wife,” &. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 

Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 

J. M. W. TURNER’S LIFE and COR- 
RESPONDENOCE. Founded upon Letters and 
Papers furnished by his Friends and fellow- 
Academicians. By WALTER THORNBURY. A 
New Edition, entirely rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours 
facsimiled from Turner's original Drawings. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND the SCENES at 


ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


PaYNn. 3 vols. 


DICK TEMPLE. 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols, 


JOHN LEXLEY’S TROUBLES. By C. 


W. BARDSLEY, M.A. 3 vols. 


The NEW REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 
TOUCH andGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


8 vols. [/n the press. 


By James 


Small Svo, Illustrated boards, 2s each; cloth limp, 
3 6d. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS, 
WOMAN in WHITE. The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA. MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES, The LAW & the LADY. 
Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
crown Svo, cloth extra, with numerous LJustrations 
by Geo.du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 6s each. 





CHATTO & WNDU, | Picca dilly, W. 


N ESSEX VICAR, on the borders of 

Hertfordshire, who bas taken Pupils for more 

than twenty years, to prepare for Public Schools, 

Universities, &c.,has now Two or Three Vacancies. 

= AE references moderate terms. Address, 
“ "care of Messrs. G. Street an ng 

Cornhill, ‘London. ete 











ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £2048 
year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 14}. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Olassies or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; ——- 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra, Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 

FIRFLELD, SURREY ROAD. —SEPTIMUS Pp. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selec’ 
forits porous soil, milder wiaters, and cool summer 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils under sixteen, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begins, Sept. 11. 


RIVATE TULTION.—The Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A. (Cambridge 
Math. Tripos, Le Bas .Prizeman, 1863) prepares Four 
Pupils for the University and Competitive Examina- 
tions. Two vacancies next term, August 20. Present 
pupils, old Carthusians. Terms, 200 guineas, or £75 a 
term. References, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, 
Oxford ; Sir Henry Verney, Bart., Claydon, Bucks; Sir 
John Strachey, Rev. Brooke Lambert, Rev. A. St. 
John Mildmay, and others. 
Also, WANTED, a GRADUATE (Oxford or Cam- 
bridge) in Classical Honours, as ASSISTANT-TUTOR. 
Address, Granboro’ V icarage, Winslow, Bucks, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


ONE CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP of £25, and 
Three General] of £15 each, open to women as well as- 
men, will be offered in OCTOBER next. For particu- 
lars apply to EDWARD STOOK, Secretary. 

SCHOLARSHIPS for WOMEN.—Four or more of 
£15 to £50 each, will also be offered by the Clifton 
Association for the Higher Education of Women. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Miss C. 
WINK WORTH, 21 Victoria Square, Clifton, or from 
the Secretary, as above. 

, XETER SCHOOL 

4 Reorganised 1877. 

Chairman of Goveroors—The Lord Bishop of ExSTsER. 
Head Master—Rev. EDWARD HARRIS, M.A., Lincoln 

College, Oxford, late Classical Assistant-Master in 

Clifton College. 

Assistaot-Masters of efficiency and experience have 
been appointed for Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 
and Modern Languages. Boys can be prepared at 
School for Scholarships at the Universities, or for the 
Competitive Examinations for Woolwich, Cooper's 
Hill, and the Indian Civil Service. 

Tuition fee, £21; ery ee, £70 per annum. 
Scholarships tenable at the School are awarded by 
open competition. 

The next 4 is on September 12th. 

EXHIBITIONS to the Universities of the 
value of £500 per annum are attached to the School. 

tT next Term will begin on Wednesday, September 


12th. 
Address the HEAD MASTER; or the Clerks, Messrs. 
DAW and SON, 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

TOTTENHAM SCHOOL —For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


sppy © *- = 
R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham =P Saseey, ~ -— ie the 

blic Schools, not igno cal cience, 
Seesbeus with res} Bay MM. ‘ises the moral 
government, and lances the poneren develop- 
ment. _ Good references given and requi 


T YNIVERSITY BALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W 
Students of woe A pear reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate disci 
Particulars as to rent aa rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at Hall. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
W.—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy. in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each Boy has a separate Bedroom. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers. 
The NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
ar aga = —Apply to the Head Master, 4H. R 
LADELL, M.A oy eee 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


LOCAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
The REPORTS contajpin; He revised regulations 
and subjects for the WEN ATIONS commencing 
MAY, 13tb, 1878, are now ready, and will be forwarded 
on application tothe Secretary for the Loca] Examina- 
tions, Rev. CHARLES T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, 
Manchester. 


CHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 
—The FOURTH WINTER SESSION begins on 

the Ist of OCTOBER, 1877.—The Course of Instrac- 
tion comprises all the Lectures required for the 
Medical Examinations and Olinical Practice at the 
Royal Free Hospital. Intending Students should en 
the EXAMINATION in ARTS, at Apothecaries’ Hall 
on the 28th and 29th of SEPTEMBER.—For further 
information, apply to Mrs. THORNE, Hon. Sec., at 
the School, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 
WC. 


LIFTON GIRLS HIGH SCHOOL. 
This School will be openec in January next. The 
Council intend to elect a Hoad Mistress early in 
October. Salary £300 and Capitation Fee of £2 for 
every Scholar from 100 to 200,and of £1 for every 
Scholar above 200. Applications, with Testimonials, 
to be sent by September 15th to one of the Honorary 
Seereeates Miss CATHERINE WINKWORTH, 21 
etoria Square; or ~~ ene PEARS, 
Banela Villa, Clifton, Bristo 
EXECUTORS, 


i@) SULICTTORS. 
TRUSTEES, and the PUBLIC.—Mounted and 
Unset Jewels, Watches, Chronometers, Clocks, Silver 
and Plated Goods, Dressin ing-cases, and other akan 
can be included in Sales - G- i which 
three days in each week, at DEBENHAM, STORR and 
SONS’ GREAT MART, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. Terms on application. Catalogues post free. 


ALUABLE LACES, Ladies and 
Gentlemen's Wardrobes, Officers’ Uniforms, 

Guns, Wines, Silk poneers. Woollen Drapery, Harness, 
a, Bronzes, Farni' , &c., can be included in 
Auction Sales, which take} place three or four days in 
each week, at Messrs. DEBENHAM, STORR, and 
SONS’ GREAT MART, King Street, Covent Garden, 


London, W.0. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 

Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musical, Optical, 
and Spectacular Entertainment, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, . fr, by Mr. George Buckland.—DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
E comets by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
RKEISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and Effects, 

by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnessed ; 
conducted by the Polytechnic Medium. — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King. —Admission to the whole,1s. Schools and 
by under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 

to 10. 









































LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 
Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d’hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Sie “GRANVILLE” PRIVATE 

SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramsgate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
Departures every Friday Soom Charing Cross at 3.45 
and Cannon Street 3.55 Pp = returning the following 
Monday morning. (See bills.) 

RETURN T ORETS e? the GRANVILLE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS are AVAILABLE for ANY 
other TRAIN on the South-Eastern Railway for a 


HE “GRANVILLE” ELECTRIC 
BATHS.—“It has a system of Baths which 
excel in extent, beauty, and completeness any which 
we have ever seen.” — British Medical Journal.—— 
“There is also a complete Turkish Bath, which rivals 
any we have seen in the East for luxuriousness,”— 
London Medical Record. The picturesque Victoria 
Gardens face the Hotel. - 


REMARKABLE, VERY ASE Ante, INDEED, 


are the EFFECTS 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 














PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr . G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 


Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL. 


My Dear Sir,—Allow me to ex 


my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displa: 

ye pans of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. I _ ~ 
= have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the of 

less Dentistry. In recoguition of your valuable services 

To G.H. Jones, Esq. 


you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. Huroure, 
By appointment Surgeon -Dentist to the Queen. 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3isr DECEMBER, 1876. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 





The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 


The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The A+ ee of ro | se atiy were ] th hout 
yie er reserves nst Policy-liabilities than any other in eo 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable vee estimated at 3 po cent. only. _ 
8. The oe at Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The Bonus Report, ay explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will bo forward 


March, 1877. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





Travelling-Bag. 
= ) Loge ee SOLID-LEATHER 
registered. 


ANTEAUS. A New 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


CATALOGUES POST FRE£. 188 STRAND. 





whi 


Wh 
and 
ally. 


Lied P 


and PERRINS have adopted A 
their signature— 


world. 


ous Imitations of 
RRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to cooave the Public, LEA 
'W LABEL, bearing 


“LEA and TT ae 


ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
olesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OrossE 
BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 


ch signa’ 





C 


DEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 


AVORY and MOORE, 
KR 


HEALTHY SKIN. 


Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, or for Shaving. 
Invariably used by the 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


(A\ONSUMPTION and WASTING 


DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IBONMONGER, by 

LOGUE gratin —y~ rl - eg. 
LOG containing A 
IMesteattons of of wasteehael Stock of Electro Pilate. 
meagan Metal Goods, 
Hot-Water Brass 
even - +A Fenders, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
— le mney-pieces, ture, 


jonee a room do., 








Trays, Urns, and | Chimneyand Pier Glasses, 
Kettles, Goods, 
Clocks and Candelabra, Kitehen Utensils. 


Table Cutlery, 
With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Thirt: 

Show Rooms, at 39 Oxtord Street, W.; 1, 14, fr} 
4, Newman Street, W ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ ‘8 Place, W.; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. ‘Manufactories: 84 Newman 
Street, W.; 1 Newman Mews, London. The coat of 
deliverio, ‘goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by railway is trifing. WILLIAM 
S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a 
small fixed rate. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public aa every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as 
Unadulterated. — 92 Wi, Street, Oav 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


I ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
890 many years, waned “ Elizabeth semasencil 











143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 





Solu 


First 


able 





and Skin Diseases. Excellent, ref: and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


and Oxy 


Rengader's Report. 
Fees by Raoul, Bravais and Co., 13 Rue oe 


eget, Sate London Office—2 Phil pot 


Prize, — Exposition, 1876. 

This admira 

disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Its effects as a reconstituent are 
rapid and certain. It has no styptic taste, 1 pa is 
admirably adapted for all coutiannee treatment by 


possessing 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B. 
writes 


full size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 3s; in card box with drop 
measure comp! 

sufficient for about two months’ 
be had of all leading Chemists 


“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure § 9 4 — without Acid. “ Iron 
lusion of all Acids, or 
ble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 





Lane, E.C. 
Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
le preparation does not constipate, or 


all the ogvantagee es of = = most 


rye 


rOHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 


ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
ed ears at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy oe 
ndon.—Order of your oem, but see that you get 
“SOMN BURGESS and SON 


OLLOWAY’'S PILLS. — Stomach, 
Liver, § and Bowels. —In all peinfal affections 
of the st and disordered action of the liver and 
bowels, one single trial of these Pills will demonstrate 
that they possess regulating and ay powers in 
a high degree. They speedily restore 
lessen the unpleasant —- te the ieee and 
so prevent inflammation of bowels, and other 
serious abdominal ailments. Holiowey's Pi way ils ae 
the g comfort to the dyspepti 











ites: “I have given it to patients 3 woo bar have been un- 
to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 


lete. N.B.—The full 


y of 
all pv Aor in both 7 








For Doses, see Label on each Bottle. 


sale for these purifying Pills unprecedented in medical 
history. 


con- 
hear 
Pain- 
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HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Streetand Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in a) OEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 


8.W. 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in band £3,056,035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob 
tained on application. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on 4 it. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





























AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past Year ........0-se-eeccssessreeree 8,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
lotted 5,523,138 








The expenses of g t «including 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income. 
ATTE. IN is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently i. by the Office. 
The RATES for YOUNG LIV will be found 
MATEBIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879. 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
-_ a of . > DS . 
eae inst by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY P. SSENGERS ASSURANCEOOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums, 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


oN or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Oolombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
= Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 

, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Forei, Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on _ at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 

PRIZE MEDAL. 

RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 





** The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”—o0d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J.S. FRY and SONS. 


ILLS’ “BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 

WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
ACHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 

—— by our Name and Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and Lo ndon. 





ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
pw. F__. tn to perfection should supply their 
‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts @ brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to | 
$e wearer. ’ 


Seca and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 
York and GAME PIES; also, 








_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE “SOUP, and other 





ee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


CHUBB AND SON, 
LOCK AND SAFE MAKERS, 

Have REMOVED from 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, to 
New and Extensive Premises, 

128 Queen VicTorta Street, St. Pavts, 
EC. 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. 
MAKERS TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 











MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.B.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Govern- 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern- 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is lly applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2cwt. Free to all Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


LupGATE HI, LonpoN, E.0.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 











JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENEsS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA " restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN'S AND INVALID3’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PEPSINE and its Preparations 


See Name on Label. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

| Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 538,and 9s; LOZENGES 

| 2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 

' and POWDER, in 1-o0z. Bottles, at 4s each. 














By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 





T. MORSON and SON, 
| SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Ww, 
The Largest House in London for 


EDSTEADS, 
B ee G, 


ym oor FURNITURE, 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS' AWARD:— 


“VERY FINE, FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


eo LL WHISKY. 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
_20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
bene holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
professi fi French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and rta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 


D 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
iags, Strand, Ww.o. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE’S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCHWEPPE'S, and observe e-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Pablic. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
st, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s,and 168 each; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, — 228 Piccadilly, 

ndon. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES. ’— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—*“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES.’" 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. eres 
2 York Street, Ardwick, Manchester, May 10th, 1877 
‘\ ENTLEMEN,—I feel it my duty to 
direct the attention of my friends and the 
meral public to the special advantages of PARR'S 
fire ILLS. Their beneficent influence over the 
digestive functions in cases of stomachic weakness, 
and congestion of the liver, is not only remarkable, 
but most marvellous.—I am yours truly, 
A. GRIMSHAW. 
Messrs. ROBERTS and Co., London 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


CONTENTS. 


SocrgTres IN Russta. By D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
SPEEA FOR A RATIONAL EpvucaTION. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 


SEA OR MOUNTAIN? By Dr. Burney Yeo. 
Cavour. By H. M. HYNDMAN. 


Tue INDIAN Orvit SERvICE—A Repty. By A.J. Balfour, M.P. 


THREE BOOKS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
On * EVOLUTION AND POSITIVISM.” By 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


AUDI 


Crown 8vo. 


Pa 


ALTERAM PARTEM; |THE 


A DEFENCE OF RUSSIA AND THE CHRISTIANS OF TURKEY, WITH 
STRICTURES ON THEIR OPPONENTS. 


By Sir TULLEMACHE SINCLAIR, Bart. MP. 


AUGUS 


I._ By the Editor. 





[Jn a few days. 


THE LIFE OF COUNT CAVOUR. 
Translated from the French. 
By M. CHARLES DE MAZADE. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. (This day. 


TIN COCHIN. 





By COUNT DE FALLOUX, of the French Academy. 
Translated from the French by AUGUSTOS CRAVEN. 


1 vol. large crown 8yvo. (Next week, 





Mr. TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


AMERICAN SENATOR. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


3 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, W. 





Just published, price Is. 
OEMS. By Jane Bowring CRrancu. 


Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Crown 8y@, prite 7s 6d. - 

“ ETER.”  b “Stone.”) ‘This 

Rock;” “The Keys.”—Matt. xvi., 18-19. A 
Commentary. ‘‘ Simon Peter, a Servant and an Apostle 
of Jesus Christ ;" also “ An Elder.” Spiritually, a King 
and a Priest ; Ecclesiastically, Neither a Royal Priest, 
nor Priest-Maker. 

“Ye also, as lively Stones, are built up a spiritual 
house, an holy Priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ...... Ye area 
chosen generation, a Royal Priesthood.” (I. Peter, ii., 





5, 9.) 

By Epwin T. CAULFEILD. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., Paternoster 
Row. Bath: R. E. Peacu, Bridge Street. 


Nearly ready, price 1s; by post, 1s 1d. 
EPORT on the BULGARIAN 
PEASANT RELIEF FUND, with a Statement 
of Distribution and Expenditure. By the Right Hon. 
Viscountess STRANGFORD. 
London: HARDWICKE and BOoGvE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


Price 20s. 
HE MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
By F. 8. WILLIAMs. 

‘A remarkable book.”—Standard. 

“A perfect mine of useful information.”—Figaro. 

“The truly wonderful story Mr. Williams has to 
tell." —Leeds Mercury. 

“The singular charm of its style.”"—Derbyshire 
Courier. 

"Many a novel much less interesting.”"— G’as gow 
Herald. 

BEMROSE, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo0. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London : H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 

R, ATTS on ASTHMA. 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Ouring this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 

M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 

Square, London. 

London 1: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


This day, post 8vo, price 38; by post, 3s 2d. 
EASON and RELIGION, with other 
Sermons for the Times. Preached in the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church, Piazza del 
Carmine, Florence. By Pierce CONELLY, M.A., Presi- 
dent of the Joint Convention of the Dioceses of 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Louisiana, March, 1835, 
sometime Domestic Chaplain to John, 16:h Earl of 
Shrewsbury, at Alton Towers. 
London: THOMAS BosworTH, 198 High Holborn, W.C. 


HE AMERICAN WALTHAM 
WATOH COMPANY guarantee every Watch 
sent out from their Factory,and HENRY W. BED- 
FORD furnishes this guarantee to every purchaser. 
Therefore the public can rely upon securing an accu- 
rate and perfect timekeeper.—67 Regent Street. 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 
HENRY W. BEDFORD has a large Stock of 
these celebrated Watches, in every variety of Silver or 
Gold, Open Face or Hunting Cases, at igprices from 
£3 38 to £30.—67 Regent Street. 
MERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Full Plate, Lever movement, Jewelled, strong 
and serviceable, in Sterling Silver, Open Face, Crystal 
Case, £3 38.—Sent Bw free, with guarantee, by 
HENRY W. BEDFORD, 67 Regent Street. 


SUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dress:s and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for housebold mourn- 
ing at a great saving "= e or small families. 


AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
mt Street, W. 




















Now ready, SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, Revise, crown 8vo, price 6s. 
CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 
Or, the Correspondence of the Gospel with the Moral Nature of Man. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1874 AND 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., 
Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, and Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King's College. 


“This is a work to be'studied, rather than dismissed 
with that cursory perusal which is all this busy age 
can usually afford.”— Times. 

“These are lectures of a high class, deserving and 
rewarding very careful study. They are distinguished 
by vigour and — of thought, by a style always 
lucid and occasionally rising into passages of great 
beauty, by a transparent i by an unusual 
insight into the modes of thought of the antagonists 
with whom the author crosses swords, and a not un- 





we are inclined to place her still the settled faith 
in the great truth of the Gospel, and the singularly 
high, strong, and spiritual tone which pervades these 
lectures."'"—Guardian, 

“Mr. Wace's book-is one of the very few of its kind 
which have in them not only intellectual, but also 
spiritual force.”"—Spectator, March, 17, 1877. 

“Mr. Wace seems tous to have made by far the 
most important and valuable contribution to English 
theological literature that bas been made for many 


sympathetic appreciation of the difficulties which | years. His book is one which should be absorbed into 
have driven them into antagonism,—all these are| the very substance and life's of one’s theological 
valuable qualifications in a Christian apologist ; but | thought.”—Congregationalist. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0.’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 


PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
ls 61 per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 
que. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy antwe of their writing. Sold by all Stationers 


PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross, 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any S' e 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELEKEINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

















ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 

42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 
FREDs. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED ' KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description, These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical ; a give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roas' can be done in front of the fire if des The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
WALL Licuts AND LusTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZB AND ORMOLV. 
KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India and Home Use. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 











LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Sea of Mountains: an 


ACOOUNT of Lord DUFFERIN’S TOUR through 





LUMBIA in 1876. By MOLYNEUX 
BRITISH OO y oe 


’ Sr. Joun.- 2 vols., with Portrait of Lord 


“ A faithful and readable account of the daily doings 
of Lord and Lady Dufferin ap need their varied 
travelling in the Pacific.”—Court J 


Across Central America. By J. 


W. BoppAM-WHETHAM, Author of * a of the 
Pacific,” &c. 8vo, with Iustrations, 15: 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Annette. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE'S,” &c, 2 vols. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
Leith 


Winstowe. By Mrs, 


ADAMS. 3 vols. 


The Marquis of Lossie. By 


GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


The Burthen of Reuben. ; By 


Mrs. RANDOLPH, Author of “ Gentianella.” 








Completion of the Present Issue (Cabinet Edition) of 
MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY OF 
THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


Illustrated with Numerous Maps and Plans. 





Vols. I. to VI., comprising all that has appeared in the 
larger Edition, revised and a by the Author, 
and so arranged that each Volume contains a com- 
plete subject. Sold separately, price 6s, as follows:— 

I. The ORIGIN of the WAR between the Czar 
and the Sultan. 

Il. RUSSIA MET and INVADED. With 4 
Maps and Plans. 

Ill. The BATTLE of the ALMA. With 14 
Maps and Plans. 

IV. SEBASTOPOL at BAY. With 10 Maps and 

Plans. 
V. The BATTLE of BALACLAVA, and the 
Conrbat of the Following Day. With 10 Maps 


and Plans. 
VI. The BATTLE of INKERMAN. With 11 
Maps-and Plans. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EEE and London. 


\ ") Y{7ORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
DANIEL DERONDA. ‘ vols. feap., 21s, cloth. 
MIDDLEMABCH. oun 8yo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


3. 
SCENES of OLERICAL LIFE. Crown 8vo, 3s, 
cloth. 


ADAM BEDE. Crown re 3s 6d, cloth. 

The MILL on the FLOSS. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d, cloth. 
SILAS MARNER. one 8vo, 28 6d, cloth. 
FELIX HOLT. Crown Svo, 3s 6a, cloth. 


8. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. 
78 6d, cloth. 


* fp 
The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other Poems. Second 
Edition, fcap., 6s, cloth. 


10, 
WISE, WITTY, and. TENDER SAYINGS from the 
WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Feap., 6s, cl oth gilt. 


Sixth Edition, foap., 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers, 





This day is published. 
EMOIR of GENERAL LORD 
LYNEDOCH, G.O.B. By JOHN MuRRAY 
GRAHAM. Second Edition, enlarged, with Portraits, 
crown 8¥o, 5s. 
Wx. Biuaskwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price One Shilling. 
HE CHEVELEY NOVELS.—A 
MODERN MINISTER. Part IV. 
Wx. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





& 00'S 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, 
LIST. 








Now ready. 
NEW WORE by the AUTHOR of “The FERN 
PARADISE.” 


THE FERN WORLD. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, 
Author of “The Fern a7 el “The English 
Peasantry,” &c. 

The Work is illustrated by 12 Coloured Plates, giving 
complete Figures (64 in all) of every Species of British 
Fern, specially printed from Nature,and by several 

full-page Engravings of some of the choicest scenery 
of Devon, and a Photograph. 

Large post 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, over 400 pages, price 12s 6d. [Ready. 





Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


MORTIMER COLLINS: his Letters 
and Friendships, with some Account of his Life. 
By FRANCES COLLINS. With a Portrait. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY in SCANDIN- 
AVIA. By E. L. L. ARNOLD. 
“Mr. Arnold's work, narrating the incidents of a 
most delightful holiday trip, shauld be included in the 
outfit of every Norwegian tourist."—Court Journal. 


NEW NOVEL by Mr. J. DANGERFIELD. 
Now ready. 


ALIX FAIRFORD. 2 vols. small post 
8vo, price 14s. 
“+ Alix Fairford 'is a very powerful story, fullof in- 
terest, written with all the skill of an accomplished 
and experienced novelist."—Johkn Bull. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


OUT of SCHOOL at ETON 
Collection of Poetry aud Prose Weltings. 
Some PRESENT ETONIANS. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CAMP, COURT, and SIEGE: a Narra- 
tive ot Personal Adventure and Observation during 
Two Wars. By WICKHAM HOFFMAN, Assistant- 
5 ee ey Uy “ Volunteers, and Secretary 

S..Legation at Paris 
“ For brevity and clearness of statement, and for the 
happy narrative faculty with which it presents the 
events that follow one another in its pages with al- 
most panoramic rapidity, it is without any superior... 
+-For a quiet summer day's wy we commend this 
agreeable volume."——New York Herald 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY. 





NEW VOLUMES, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d each. 
In the SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee, 
CHRONICLES of DUSTYPORE: a 


Tale of Anglo-Indian Society. By a. S. CONNING- 
HAM, Author of “ Wheat an Tares.” 





NEW VOLUMES, Pictorial Boards, 2s a 


A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah 
eli 


TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqu 


PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aide. 
ISEULTE. By the Author of “‘ Vera,” 


“The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & UO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





On the 30th July (One Shilling), No. 212. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST. With [llustrations by George du 
Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 

CONTENTS. 

EremMA; OR, My FATHER’S SIN. (With an Llustra- 
tion.) Chap. 44. Hermetically Sealed. 45. Con- 
viction. 46. Vain Zeal. 47. Cadmeian Victory. 

AMALFI, P&sSTUM, CaPRi. 

A Stupy or Lower Lire. 

“ Royal AND NOBLE" GoOssIP. 

FouK-DIRegs. 

THe VEsTERANS OF THE GRAND ARMY MEETING 
NaPOLEON's ASHES FROM St. HELENA. 

FrRancors VILLON, STUDENT, POET, AND Hovss- 
BREAKER. 

CaRiTi. (With an Illustration.) Chap. 43. The 
oo Scrape of All. 44. Clearing Up. 45. Con- 
c n. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & OO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


HE PARIS EXHIBITION 

BUILDING.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 
(4d, or by post 44d), for View—Porchester Castle, with: 
Illustrations—Sanitary Processes—Climate and Artis- 
tic Development — Birthplace of Rubens —Canford 
Church—Domestic Economy Oongress, Birmingham, 
&c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 











Monthly—Half-«-Crown. 
Te! CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR AuGUsrT. 
THE TOILERIES AND THE VATICAN. By James Mont- 


gomery ’ 
THe Hogse AS AN INSTRUMENT OF GAMBLING. By 
T ue TaLat OF asus C O By Alex. Taylor Innes 
HE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST. lor 
I. The Hebrew ae. A “ 


ye oy STRIAL o -damemmeia By the 
R. St. John Tyrwhitt, MA. 
THE DIVINE GUIDANCE OF THE CuuRcH. A Plea for 


M. Gray. 

A CHAPTER S: THE FRENCH REWAISSANCE. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattiso 

THE RELATION 0 OF THR ENGLISH ek TO THE War. 
By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Essivs AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Co., Limited, 34 Paternoster Row. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No, XCIL, AUGUST. 
CONTENTS. 





“THE Orry.” 

SEXAGENARIAN MOUNTAINEERING. 

THE ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL. 

StTupigs IN RusstAN LiTeRAToRE. VII. and VIIB 
British TRADE. No. XII. The River Plate, Chili, and 


Peru. 

THs PuRPLE HEAD. 
UARTER-SESSIONS UNDER JAMES IT. 

HAT I8 DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT ? 
EXPERIENCES OF AMBU 4 Part If. 
CONCERNING THE LONG D&yY. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
il No. 214, for AUGUST. Price Is. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
. RECENT DESIGNS FOR SHIPS OF WAR. By Thomas 





MP. 
a —y te By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 


1 

2 

3. PESSIMISM AND ITS ANTIDOTE. By Charles Nisbet. 

4. THe DECLINE OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. By 
fessor Goldwin Smith. 

5. A Russian Poet TO THE Empress OF INDIA. 

6. A Sootrisu “ Evia.” By John Service, D.D. 

7. How PoMMIER WAS MARRIED. 

8. To HERMIONE. 

9. POPES AND CARDINALS. By Charles Pebody. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 

AUGUST, 1877. No. DOOXLIL Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

MINE Is Tang. Part II, 

Victor Hugo. 

PAULINE. Part VII. 

MuoRaT AS KING OF NAPLES. 

A Wanderer’s Letter. No. VII. 

Our INDIAN FRONTIER PoLicy: PAST AND 
PRESENT. 

THE STORM IN THE East. No. III. 

W. BLACKWOuD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 287, is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS. 








THE First LORD ABINGER AND THE Bar. 

—— DISCOVERIES IN ART AND ARCHAOLOGY IN 
ME. 

OXFORD GOSSIP IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

ECONOMICAL FACTS AND ECONOMICAL FALLACIES. 

SCIENCE OF ELECTRICITY AS APPLIED IN PEACE AND 


R. 
New GUINEA AND POLYNESIA. 
WAR IN THE East. 
8. — = one IN ABSOLUTION AND THE RIDSDALE 
ubDé 
9. Marsal — AND NATIONAL MORALITY. 
JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Bo SFe we 


This day. 

HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series, No. LVIL., price 6. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Is THe ROMAN QUESTION AT AN END? 

2. THE AG& OF ELIZABETH. 

. GENERAL IGNATIEFF, 

Mr. FLORENCE MACOARTHY'S CALDERON. 

Tae Traug View oF = PROTESTANT REFORMA- 
TION. Mr. Lewis's H of S 

THe ELEMENTARY Seen Act OF Last 








ARTIFICIAL Memory: 

MOopERN [DEALS AND THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
MARSHAL MACMAHON’S APPEAL TO FRANCE. 

10. Notices OF Books. 

11. CORRESPONDENCE. 


auth 6 Pataruonter How, Oe ane 
N@VL., AUGUST, price 2s 6d. 
oe NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


1. ACHILLES OVER THE TRENCH. Alfred 
ther a Tennyson 


( 
2. Tae Foturse or Egypt. By Edward Dicey. 
3. Lirg AND TiMgs OF THOMAS. 4 Boxer. Part IIL 
By J. A. Froude. 
4. ImPATIBNOE IN POLITICS. 
Holyoake. 
5. GzORGE Dawson. By Rev. BR. 
6. a KENSINGTON. (oncladedy By Edgar A. 
wring. 
7. ROUND THE WORLD IN THE ‘SuNBzAM,’ Part IL. 
By T. Brassey, M.P. 
8. HAnaisr MARTINEAU. By W. R. Greg. 
9. SHALL MANCHESTER HAVE AN UNIVERSITY? By 
Sir T. Bazley, M.P. 
10. RECENT LITERATURE: INTRODUCTORY Pargs. By 
Professor H. Morley. 
11, AGGRESSION ON EGYPT AND FREEDOM IN THE EAST. 
By Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M. 
Henry S. Kine and Oo., London. 


SPN S SRE 








By George Jacob 
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10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, July 21, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEWPUBLICATIONS. | 


NOTION. —IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Mr. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. 


By A. GALLENGA (of the sim), Auther of “Italy Revisited,” “Country Life 
in Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” &c. 2 vols. 8 aes 
ust ready. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of Mr. MINTURN'S “ TRAVELS WEST.” 


s 4 s 
TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. 
Large post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 

The Daily News says: An unpretending volume of travel, the author of which 
describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent journey from New 
York to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lake City and California, and back by Omaha 
and Chicago into Canada.” 

Public Opinion says:—" A aes kk, full of anecdotes of Western Ameri- 

can travel, and in which theauthor, who travelled from New York across the whole 
American Western desert, gives his experience of a country almost unknown to 
European colonists. We wish we could transcribe some of the very clear descrip- 
tions of scenery, life, and maaners in which this book abounds.” 


NOTES and ESSAYS on the CHRISTIAN 


RELIGION; its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. By JOHN JossPH 
LAKE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart: 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 


BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 3 vols., 
31s 6d. 

“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations and a 
natural bearing about the heroine, which give very pleasant reading and a good 
deal of interest and amusement to the _ eoeeed On the whole, we cannot but praise 
* Bitter to Sweet End.’ "Public Opinion 


The SEARCH for a HEART: a Novel. By 


JOHN ALEXANDER. 8 yels., 31s 6d. (This day. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. By 


JAMES B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By 


T. EpGar PemBeErton, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., ~- 6d. 
is day. 
“ For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." —HAMLET. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &e, 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The BRIDE of ROERVIG. | TOUCH NOT the NETTLE: 
By W. ally o—-- from aStory. By ALEC FEARON. Crown 
va — by NINA FRANCIS. Crown 8vo, 78 6d 

78 
“A charmingly fresh and simple tale, | THROUGH HARDSHIPS to 
which was well worth translating, and LORDSHIPS. By Fiora EATON. 

has been translated well."—Atheneum. Crown 8yo, 7s 64. 

“There is a strong human interest 


throughout the story, and it abounds | MATSY and the EARL. By 


with little snatches of description which Const ANCE HOWELL, Crown 8yo, 


ost successful 
on eon. | The e VANDELEURS of RED 


By THEODORE RUSSELL 
ivene, Crowa 8vo, 7s 6d. 


in preserving the spirit 
Norse flavour of the or 


and EVE'S COURT- 
SHIP; or, How to Write a Novel. 


Py JAY Ws. Crown Svo, price} n.. LADY BLANCHE. By 
HAROLD Sr. Ciarr. Crown 8vo, 7s 
A DISCORD: a Story. 


DISCORD : a Story. BY|/mne BURIED PAST: a 


8v0, 78 6d. Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“ more than ordi praise SEED-TIMFand REAPING. 


is-due toa which has a 
By HELEN PATERSON. Orown 8v0, 5s. 


of its‘own, works it out 
without _—— 
sory The G GREAT FIGHT between 
BEAB and the TURKEY—its 
Origin and Probable Results. By a 
Youne Lion. In wrapper, price 6d, 
post free. 


times 
perc DIFFICULTIES of POLITI- 
a 4 one 2 64. a 






Price is a 
— of portraits which George Eliot 
has given to us."—Spectator. 








London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 


READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by ordor ~ a any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Stran: 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SONS 
NEW WORKS. 


——_——— -——__ 


“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?"—John Bull. 
At all Booksellers'and Railway Stations, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No. 201, for AUGUST, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 

MRS. EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL. 
L pm te STOCKING. we tn Annie ana Author of “ Archie 

“ Leah, a Woman of Fashio: Ohaps. 
Un Propos en Propos. es 
Quiet Wa 
Our OLD ‘Acvons—Seha and Sarah Kemble. 
CyyTHia. By John Shechan. 
Krin. 
TAR Srest. 
THE Pans OF OuR FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 

NN 


SHONA meow 


10. Jooura ‘SHERIDAN Lz FANv. 
1l. A SPANISH TERTULIA. 
12. LATIMER AS AN HISTORIAN. 
13. “CHeRrey Rive!" By the Authoreas of “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” Chaps. 


*,* Cases for binding the volumes of “Temple Bar" can be obtained at all 
Booksellers’, price One Shilling each. 


LIFE in the CLOISTER, in the Papal 


COURT, and in EXILE. tend GIUSEPPE MaRiaA CAMPANELLA. Demy 
with Two Portraits, 10s 6d _ 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


OTTOMAN TURKS. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The TOKEN of the SILVER LILY: a Poem. 


By HgeLen B. MatHers. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JENNIE OF THE PRINCE'S.” 
At all Libraries, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


w Oo WN! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JENNIE OF THE PRINCE'S.” 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
The HON. MISS FERRARD. By the Author 


of “ Hogan, M.P.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The BREAKING of the STORM. From the 


German of SPIELHAGEN, by EMILY and AGNES STEPHENSON, 3 vols. cro wn Byo 


KILCORRAN. By the Hon. Mrs. Fether- 


STONHAUGH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ The characters in ‘ Kilcorran’ are 
of peculiar interest.""—Pal! Mall Gazette. 


The NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


JOAN. By Rhoda Broughton. 6s. 


throughout, and the storyds one 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—New and 
Completely Revised Editions of the Lists of Books recently added to 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and of the Surplus Copies of 
Works Withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, will be ready 

for delivery on Monday next, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 

MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street, July 27, 1877. 


5 Comee LIBRARY, 12 St. James Square, London. 


PaTRON—H.B.H. the PRINOE of ‘it —o 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Literatare, ta 


various 

Subscriptions, £3 a , or £8, with entsanee fhe of £85 140s iuaaneD, £58. 
ginnndietes lowed to a — Beading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. XN and Lt 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage the Country on all Orders over 20s. 

rhe Public ou supplied at Wholesale Prices. 

THE VELLUM-WOVE | ae PAPER. 
Manufactured and 


PARTRIDGE “. COOPER. 
eo eee = 
- ILLUMINATING, and REL AMPING 
re ~~~ the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent ye ane. a 
TALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite oe 
Fag ies, = -room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 
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WILLIAM S. B 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


URTON, 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


lt contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock. 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES AND PLANS OF THE THIRTY LARGE SHOW ROOMS, 


At 39 Oxford Street ; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; #, 5, and 6 Perty’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

Ba why te REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON, whe when plated by a patent process of 

Mesers. ington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 

best article next to sterling "silver that can be used as 

such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no pos- 
sible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 

finish and durability, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Bead or King's 





Patterns. be oat —— or Shell. 

12 Table Forks.... esee 0...2 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks 1 2 0...2 9 0.111 0 
12 1 2 0.1 9 O..111 0 
12 Tea 014 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Ege 0 9 0.012 0.013 6 
2 Sauce Ladies cpegenesesse 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 
0 6 0...0 8 0..0 9 0 

03 0.0 4 0.0 4 6 

01 6..0 2 0.0 2 8 

0 2 6.0 3 6.0 4 0 

018 6..1 3 6.1 4 6 

7S fw 8 6.0 8 D 

0 9 0..011 0...012 0 

03 0.0 4 0..0 4 0 











819 3...11 19 6,..13 0 6 

Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 

An Oak Chest to contain = above, and a relative 
number of Knives, &c., £2 1 

A second quality of Fiddle F Pattern: = 

Table Spoons and Forks.,.£1 3s per dozen. 

Dessert ” % eee 17s ” 

Tea pa © oo se ° 


EA and COFFEE SETS, Electro- 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £25. 
Dish Covers, Electro-Silver, from £9 the Set of Four 
to £26; Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s 
to £18 188 the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 28 61 to 
£15 15s. Biscuit Boxes, from 14s to £5 10s, Cruet 
oe = ae Frases, Sioctne been, &c., at propor- 
gest Stock in existence of 
— ersert icne'e sea Forks, and Fish-Eating 
nives and Forks and Carvers. 
All kinds of replating done by the patent proses. 
ATHS ‘and TOILET WARE. —Gas 
Furnace Baths, from £6 15s to £21 10s. 
Portable Showers, 8s. Pillar Showers, £3 10s to 
Nursery, 14s to 40s. | £6 8s. 
Hip, 15s to Sponging, 7s 3d to 38s. 
A large assortment of Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, 
and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from 12s 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


I AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 

















PATTERNS. 
Kerosine Oil Table Lamps ... + 28 6d to 12s. 
Patent Duplex do... 14s 6d to £6 lds. 
Patent Silber do. 12s 6d to £4. 
Resgentiog do. 5s 0d to £9. 
Wall do, 58 6d to 30s, 


if UXOLEUM.—This Oil is for burning 
4 in the Duplex and other Lamps of a similar 
construction. It is a safe oil, free from the objections 
which apply to the Petroleums, and is capable of pro- 
ducing @ very brilliant light at a moderate cost. 1s 4d 
per half-gallon tin. - 

French Moderateur las oo oom lete with Chimney 
and Globe), from 88 to £9. mp is guaranteed 
perfect; but to ensure their’ .- r action, pure 

COLZA OIL is supplied at the wholesale price, 3s 6d 

r gallon. Moderateur Globes, full size, 3s each ; 

Bhi himneys, 6d each; Cotton Wicks, 4d per dozen. 





EDSTEADS. —Upwards of ‘One 
Hundred and Fifty different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. wide, 14s each. 

Best Iron Bodsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &€., 6 ft. long, 2ft. 6 in. 
wide, 15s 6d each. 

Children’s Cots, from 18s 6d to £15 15s. 

Ornamented Iron and Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to 
£35. Patent Bheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, 


&e. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 65s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6 ft. long, r3tt A. wide, price 35s; with set of 

00d Wool ly adapted for the 
three sizes, 62s. “This w will also fom a useful Couch. 








EDDING MANUFACTURED on 
the premises, and guaranteed, by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON. 













For Bedsteads. Sift. 4ft.éin. 5ft. 
£8.d. £8.d. £ 8.4. 
Straw palliagses  .....+.....+.0008 0 9 6...0 14 9...0 16 6 
Best French alva mattresses... 0 13 6...0 18 6...1 0 6 
Coloured wool mattresses..,... 0 16 0...1 43..1 70 
Best Brown wool mattresses... 1 3 0...1 13 6...1 17 0 
Good white wool mattresses,,, 1 11 6...2 6 6...2 12 0 
Extra super do. 2 10 0...8 13 0...4 10 
Superior horse-hair 2 00.,.2 18 0,..3 50 
8 10...4120..5 40 
Pp 2100...3 8 0...8140 
Super do., er stuffing . wee 3 5 0...4 7 6.415 0 
French mattress for use over 
spr ensoqeseee - 1165 0...2 11 0,..2 17 0 
Extra super do.... - 2 86...3 12 6.4 00 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib. ... 1 13 0...2 90... —— 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 6d do. 3 12 6...5 10 0...6 60 


Best White do., at 386d per lb. 5 0 0...7 12 6...8 12 0 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s 6d to 148; Bolsters, from 

6s to £1 9s 6d; Down Pillows, from 11s 6d to 18s ; 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


OOD CABINET FURNITURE. 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


WASHSTANDS...... Bft. 3ft. Gin. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak 15s 6d 208 6d 243 Od 
Best Polished Pine 28s 6d 3230d 36s 0d 


Mahogany, OCire 
26s 0d 35s 0d _ 


Marble tops.........++. 
Best, ditto, Sq 

63s 0d 70s0d 87s 6d 

DRAWERS. ........0000000+ - Sf. Sft.6in. 4 ft. 















Marble ditto .... 
Good Maple or Oak . 2880d 378 0d 558 0d 
Best Polished Pine... 57s 0d 728 64 958 Od 


Best Mahogany vice 7336d 958 0d 1308 Od 
DRESSING-TABLES ......... Bit. 3ft.6in. 4ft. 


Good Maple or Oak, with 
ATAWEFS......cc0ccerceescceeee 17800 218 6d 258 Od 
Best Polished Piue, do. ... 2536d 298 0d 33s 0d 
Best Mahogany, 4o. ......... 45801 47s6d 55s Od 
WARDROBES, with Drawers, am and Hanging 
Space— 4 ft. 6 in. Bitte 
Good Maple or Oak ......... 1050 6 115s 0d 127s 6d 
Best Polished Pine.... 1758 0d 190s 0d 200s 0d 
Best Mahogany ......:se.seree * 2308 Od 2558 0d 290s 0d 
American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., ia proportion. 


MANUFACTORIES—84 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews. 











INING-ROOM FURNITURE. — 
Mahogany Chairs, covered in leather, stuffed 
horsehair .......0.0048 80800 358 0d 42s 0d 
Mahogany Couches....... 1058 0d 145s 0d 210s 0d 
Mahogany —— Tabies, telescope action, size 8 ft. 
DY 426. ccorccrcoseeseese 135s 0d 155s 0d 190s 0d 
“$ ft. Gin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 
Mahogany Sideboards ... £908 £10 0s £11 10s 
With Plate-glass backs... £105s £15 15s £23 0s 
Easy Chairs, stuffed 
HOrSehAIL .....ccceecererseesee 378 6d 56s 65s to 180s 





UTLERY.—The most varied assort- 
ment, all warranted. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs, 


finest stee). Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
6. a. 8s. a 8. d. 
34-in. “ted handles, per doz. 14 0... 11 0.. 6 0 
33 do. 18 0..14 0... 7 0 
3g = tobalance do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
33 do. do. do. 26 0.20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. do. 30 0..22 0... 8 0 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0..24 0... 9 6 
. do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0...35 0...13 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0...385 0...15 0 
7 do. silver'dbladesdo. 48 0...35 0.1. — 
Do.electro-sil.handles do. 23 0..19 0.. 7 6 





EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY. a "lar est assortment of London- 
made BRONZE A URN RNS and KETTLES in the 
world, including ar the recent novelties, is on Sale, 
from 34s. to £6 lis. 


“ ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL. 

—All that is new and choice in Brackets, Pen- 

dants, and Chandeliers, adapted to Offices, Passages, 

- _—— From 12s. to £22. Brackets 
rom ls. 9d. 











ITCHEN REQUISITES, Arranged in 


Four ss aaa complete in itself 


3 
€s.da. £ 8. aoe oe ewts 
KITCHEN 
UTENSILS... 75 11 2...27 11 5.11 14 4.,.4 12 5 
eg hd and 


RNERY ... 25 0 1...17 16 10... 8 19 11...8 19 and 
Total per Set ...100 11 3...45 8 3...20 14 3...8 122 122 


Deans. ROOM FURNITURE, 
Couches, Settees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy 


(AEN TRE TABLES, Work Tables, Occa- 

sional Tables, and Card Tables; Cheffoniers and 
Cabinets, Daven ports and Whatnots, Music Oabinets 
and Stools, The above in Walnut, Black and Gold, 
and Fancy Woods. 


ILT CONSOLE TABLES and PIER 
GLASSES. 


Pry APIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
AYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty :—Oval Papier Maché Trays, 
per Set of Three, from 25s to 10 guineas; Ditto Iron 
di:to, from 7s 6d to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Oa eand Bread Baskets, 
ISH-COVERS.- and HOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety,and of the newest 
Patterns. Block Tin Dish Govers, 16s 9d the set of 
six; elegaut modern Patterns, 47s 6d to 82s the set; 
Britannia Metal, with Silver-plated Handles, £3 15s 6d 
to £6 16s the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £24 the 
set of four; Block-tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, ‘7s to 30s; Britannia metal, 258 to 80s; 
electro-plated on Britaunia metal, full size, £5 5s; 
ditto on Silver nickel, full size, £9. 


OAL SCOOPS.—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 2s 4d; do. do., zinc-lined, 
5s 34; Covered Box Ss, from’ 5s 94; do., with 
Hand Scoop, from 7s; do. do., with fancy ornamenta- 
tion, from 108; highly finished and ornamented, and 
fitted with imitation-ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. 
There is also a choice selection of Wooden Ooal 
yr with iron and brass mountings, from 35s 
to 

















ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
TECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
finally deciding to visit the SHOW - ROOMS of 
WILLIAM S. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship, or price. 





Black Register Stoves ............from 11s 8d to £15 18s. 
—e ditto, with ormolu orna- 

ments from £4 to £36. 
Bronzed Fenders..........+«. e-eeeeftOm 3s 9d to £10 Ss. 
Sveel and Ormolu Fenders .... nostro £2 2s to £20 15s. 
Chi from £1 10s to £100. 





or a pen of three) ..,......from 4s 6d to £6 10s. 
EFRIGERATORS or PORTABLE 








ICE-HOUSES. 
Patent Ventilating ditto. The same with 
Inches. Cistern & ¥ 
22 Dy 20 by 2D werserceeeeL4 3B O cecseeree £6 5 
27 ... 21... 30 ... we 5 0 7 6 ° 
33 ... 22... BL 0 815 0 
39 ... 24 ... 82... 0 10 0 0 
45 200 25 100 BB oe 0 12200 
50... 27. - 0 on’ we: © 
Large Cabinet Economic Refrigerators, , with Pas aya 
Cistern and Filter, from £7 15s to £17 5a ‘ails or 
Pots, 88 6d to 30s; Ice Moulds, 8s to 14s ‘Makiog 


Machines, £2 10s to £4. 
———_—>>—_ 


ARDEN NECESSARIES, 
consisting of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER- 
STANDS, WIRE-WORE, &c. 
Garden Syringes .....c.cecreceee 48 6d to 268 
Garden Engines ....... 
Garden Water Barrows . 
Garden Rollers .......s0000000008 408 Od to 866 
Garden Chairs .... 
Garden Seats.......... 
Garden Tools and ‘Watering-Pots. 

PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s to 120s. 

To cut 6 inches, £1 5s; to cut 8 ‘inches, £2 108; to 
cut 10 inches, £3 10s; to cut 12 inches, £4 15s. Suit- 
able for a Lady.—To cut 14 inches, £5 16s; to cut 
16 inches, £6 17s. Suitable for a Gentleman. 











The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 4 Patew is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 


undertakes delivery at a small 








Lonpon:; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Severs, ~— in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by him at the “SPEcTATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Si 


aforesaid, Saturday, July 28, 1877. 














